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ABSTRACT 


This  investigation  presents  a  compilation  of  information  on  the 
statutory  responsibilities,  composition,  organization,  and  operation  of 
Anglican  school  boards  in  Newfoundland.  The  information  is  then  examined 
by  comparing  it  with  revelant  information  found  in  the  literature.  The 
investigation  also  attempts  to  compare  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
school  boards  in  terms  of  the  number  of  teachers  they  employ,  and  also 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  isolated  and  non-isolated  boards. 

In  conducting  the  study,  a  detailed  examination  was  made  of  the 
Sections  of  The  Education  Act.  I960,  which  relate  to  school  boards. 
Authoritative  literature  on  school  boards  and  a  number  of  school  board 
studies  were  also  reviewed.  The  major  source  of  information,  however, 
was  a  questionnaire  which  was  completed  by  seventy  of  the  ninety  Anglican 
school  boards  in  the  province. 

The  findings  indicate  that  Newfoundland  school  boards,  in  general, 
are  delegated  as  much  control  in  education  by  the  Legislature  as  is 
necessary  for  effective  school  board  government,  using  the  opinions  of 
experts  as  a  basis  for  judgement.  However,  the  Anglican  school  boards 
studied  do  not  always  exercise  this  control,  chiefly,  it  would  seem, 
because  of  inadequate  organization  of  the  educational  districts  and  of 
the  boards  themselves. 

Judged  by  standards  mentioned  in  the  literature,  all  of  the  Anglican 
educational  districts  in  the  province,  except  three,  are  too  small  for 
efficient  and  effective  operation.  The  number  of  members  on  school 
boards  was  found  to  be  considerably  higher  than  the  optimum  number  sugg- 
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ested  in  the  literature  and  higher  than  that  found  on  American  school 
boards.  Also,  the  educational  level  of  the  board  members  was  noted  to 
be  much  lower  than  that  of  their  American  counterparts. 

The  findings  also  indicate  that  the  school  boards  do  not  receive 
sufficient  professional  advice  and  assistance  in  the  execution  of  their 
duties. 

The  investigation  reveals  that,  on  the  basis  of  ten  criteria 
developed  from  an  examination  of  The  Education  Act  and  a  review  of  the 
literature,  the  effectiveness  of  Anglican  school  boards  tends  to  be 
greater  as  the  number  of  teachers  employed  by  the  board  increases.  It 
also  reveals,  on  the  basis  of  the  same  criteria,  that  non-isolated  boards 
tend  to  be  superior  to  isolated  ones. 

The  two  most  important  recommendations  growing  out  of  the  study  are: 
(1)  that  a  competent  committee  should  be  set  up  to  study  the  reorganization 
of  Anglican  educational  districts  with  a  view  to  consolidation  of  smaller 
units;  and  (2)  that  provision  should  be  made  to  permit  and  encourage 
school  boards  with  more  than  thirty  teachers  to  appoint  their  own  local 
superintendents. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM  AND  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS  USED 

Since  1950,  educational  services  in  Newfoundland  have  been  ex¬ 
panding  at  a  tremendous  rate.  Centralization  of  school  facilities  is 
taking  place  in  many  areas;  regional  high  school  systems  are  develop¬ 
ing  in  every  section  of  the  province;  and  bigger  school  buildings  with 
modern  facilities  and  better  trained  teachers  are  being  demanded  by 
every  little  community.  "This  rapid  expansion,"  as  the  Minister  of 
Education  recently  stated,  "is  making  the  responsibilities  of  school 
boards  more  complex  and  onerous  than  ever  before."-*-  In  fact,  so  com¬ 
plex  are  these  responsibilities  becoming  that  many  boards  of  education 
are  operating  adequate  school  facilities  only  because  of  the  assistance 
given  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Others  are  simply  unable  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a  public  which  is  becoming  more  conscious  of  the  needs  of 
education.  This  situation  is  so  serious  that  one  Superintendent  of 
Education  has  suggested  that  one  of  the  major  problems  confronting  educ¬ 
ation  in  Newfoundland  today  is  concerned  with  improving  the  efficiency 
of  local  boards  of  education. ^ 

Even  though  it  is  generally  agreed  that  efficient  school  board 
operation  represents  a  major  problem  in  Newfoundland  education,  that 
problem  has  not  been  subjected  to  any  form  of  organized  study  or  anal- 

^A.  Frecker,  "Forward"  -Sehool  Board  Workshop  Report ,  Trinity 
South,  May,  1961. 

O 

Personal  letter,  dated  November  20,  1961. 
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ysis.  In  fact  the  local  literature  contains  nothing  on  Newfoundland 
school  boards,  apart  from  a  few  scanty  accounts  of  their  historical 
growth.  This  study,  then,  constitutes  the  first  attempt  to  compile  in¬ 
formation  on  local  boards  and  to  investigate  some  of  the  problems 
involved  in  their  operation. 


1.  THE  PROBLEM 

Background  of  the  problem.  The  Newfoundland  Education  Act,  I960, 
defines  the  boundaries  of  290  denominational  school  districts.  The  five 
religious  denominations  recognized  by  the  Government  for  educational 
purposes  are:  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  United  Church,  Salvation  Army, 
and  Pentecostal  Assemblies.  Three  other  religious  groups — Presbyterian, 
Congregational,  and  Seventh  Day  Adventist — are  recognized  for  school 
district  purposes  only;  however,  only  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists  are 
currently  operating  schools  and  these  schools  are  administered  at  the 
Departmental  level  by  the  representatives  of  the  Anglican  denomination. 
In  addition  to  these  denominational  districts,  there  are  twenty-five 
others  where  two  or  more  religious  groups  have  united  to  form  "Amal¬ 
gamated  School  Districts".  In  each  of  these  315  districts,  the  local 
school  board  is  legally  responsible  for  the  organization  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  education. 

Until  recently,  school  district  boundaries  usually  coincided 
with  parish  boundaries,  although  a  few  parishes  were  divided  into  two 
or  more  small  districts,  some  supporting  as  few  as  one  or  two  class¬ 
rooms.  Since  1950,  however,  many  of  these  parish  districts  have  con¬ 
solidated  to  develop  centralized  school  systems.  In  effect, this  means 
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that  Newfoundland  has  a  number  of  fairly  large  units  in  centralized 
regions;  it  also  has  a  number  of  small  districts  operating  only  one  or 
two  classrooms  each;  and  as  Frecker  points  out,  it  has  districts  includ¬ 
ing  as  many  as  twenty  little  communities  in  remote  areas.3  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  under  such  circumstances  the  composition  of  school  boards  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  effectively  carry  out  the  duties  delegated  to 
them  by  the  Legislature  will  vary  considerably  from  board  to  board  and 
from  district  to  district. 

Statement  of  the  problem.  The  main  purpose  of  this  investigation 
is  to  study  school  boards  in  Newfoundland.  This  purpose  is  achieved  by 
compiling  and  analyzing  information  relative  to  the  composition,  legal 
responsibilities,  and  operation  of  Anglican  school  boards  in  that  pro¬ 
vince.  More  specifically,  the  investigation  attempts  the  following: 

1.  To  determine  whether  there  is  any  relationship  between  the 
number  of  teachers  employed  by  the  board  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  effectively  carries  out  certain  duties  assigned  to  it 
by  The  Education  Act  and  the  Departmental  Regulations. 

2.  To  compare  the  legal  responsibilities  of  Newfoundland  school 
boards  with  the  responsibilities  experts  feel  should  be  del¬ 
egated  to  local  authorities  for  efficient  school  administration. 

3.  To  determine,  insofar  as  possible,  whether  geographical  factors 
influence  the  extent  to  which  school  boards  perform  their 
duties. 

3A.  Frecker,  Education  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces,  (Toronto: 

W.  J.  Gage  and  Company  Limited,  1957),  p.  96. 
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4.  To  make  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  school  boards  in 
Newfoundland. 

Hypotheses.  All  of  the  hypotheses  advanced  in  this  study  are  not 
tested  statistically.  This  is  because  the  study  is  mainly  descriptive 
and  exploratory  in  nature,  and  because  much  of  the  information  accum¬ 
ulated  does  not  lend  itself  to  statistical  analysis.  However,  the  data 
are  given  statistical  treatment  wherever  appropriate. 

The  data  gathered  are  expected  to  lead  to  several  general  con¬ 
clusions.  They  are  stated  below. 

1.  The  composition  of  Newfoundland  school  boards  differs  from  that 
suggested  in  the  literature  and  from  what  is  generally  found  in 
other  parts  of  North  America. 

2.  Newfoundland  school  boards  are  delegated  as  much  responsibility 
and  control  as  can  be  expected  (using  the  views  of  experts  as 
criteria),  but  many  school  boards  do  not  exercise  all  of  this 
control  because  of  inefficient  organization. 

3.  Bigger  boards  operate  more  effectively,  from  an  administrative 
point  of  view  (using  a  number  of  duties  outlined  in  the  Act  and 
the  opinions  of  experts  as  the  basis  for  criteria),  than  smaller 
boards. 

4.  Bigger  school  boards  provide  better  facilities,  employ  better 
qualified  personnel,  and  offer  better  educational  programs  than 
smaller  ones. 

5.  Many  school  boards  are  unable  to  operate  as  effectively  and  as 
efficiently  as  they  should  because  of  geographical  factors. 


. 
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II.  DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS  USED 

In  this  study  many  common  terms  which  may  have  different  meanings 
when  used  in  a  Newfoundland  context  will  be  used.  In  order  to  avoid 
possible  confusion  to  the  reader,  the  terms  are  defined  below. 

Denominational  schools.  These  are  state  supported  schools  which, 
for  organizational  and  administrative  purposes,  are  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  particular  religious  denomination.  Final  control  over 
these  schools  rests  with  the  Legislature.  Frecker  describes  them  as 
public  schools  operating  within  a  denominational  framework.^1 

Amalgamated  schools.  These  are  schools  operated  by  an  amal¬ 
gamation  of  two  or  more  of  the  five  major  denominations.  Amalgamated 
schools  receive  the  same  degree  of  financial  support  from  Government 
funds  as  denominational  schools. 

Regional  high  schools.  The  Departmental  Regulations  define 
regional  high  schools  as  ones  which  have  been  established  within  an 
area  and  in  a  building  separate  from  other  schools  for  the  express 
purpose  of  accommodating  all  pupils  in  grades  beyond  a  designated  grade 
not  lower  than  Grade  VIII. ^ 

Central  high  schools.  They  are  defined  as  schools  which  have 
been  established  within  an  area  and  in  a  building  separate  from  other 
schools  for  the  express  purpose  of  accommodating  all  pupils  in  grades 

~*A.  Frecker,  Education  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces,  (Toronto: 

Gage  and  Company  Limited,  1957),  p.  61. 

^Department  of  Education,  Newfoundland,  Education  ( Remuneration 
of  Teachers  and  Grants  to  Boards )  ( Amendment )  Regulations,  1959 «  Section 
2,  item  (l). 
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beyond  a  designated  grade  not  lower  than  Grade  VI.7 

Superintendent  of  Education.  A  denominational  representative  in 
the  Department  of  Education  who  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
all  the  schools  operated  by  his  division  of  the  Department. 

Council  of  Education.  This  is  the  policy  making  body  in  the 
Department  of  Education.  It  consists  of  the  Minister,  the  Deputy  Min¬ 
ister,  and  the  five  Superintendents  who  represent  the  five  religious 
denominations  which  are  recognized  for  educational  purposes. 

Isolated  school  boards.  In  this  study,  isolated  boards  are  those 
which  represent  educational  districts  in  which  the  several  communities 
constituting  the  district  are  not  connected  to  each  other  by  road  or 
rail.  Also  included  are  small  school  boards  (those  which  employ  fewer 
than  ten  teachers)  which  are  isolated  from  others  due  to  inadequate 
communication  facilities.  Thus  isolated  boards  are  those  which  are 
located  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  province. 

Non-isolated  boards.  This  term  is  used  to  denote  boards  represent 
ing  districts  in  which  the  various  settlements  are  connected  to  each 
other  by  road  or  rail;  and  also  boards  which  represent  only  one  commun¬ 
ity,  provided  that  community  is  not  isolated  from  others  due  to  lack  of 
road  or  rail  connections,  or  provided  the  board  employes  more  than  ten 
teachers. 

III.  LIMITATIONS 

The  limitations  of  the  study  may  be  discussed  under  two  headings: 

7Ib Id. 
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restrictions  placed  on  the  study  and  probable  weaknesses  which  may  be 
inherent  in  the  study  itself. 

Restrictions.  As  suggested  earlier,  in  Newfoundland  education  is 
organized  on  a  denominational  basis  with  five  denominational  divisions. 
Each  Division  constitutes  a  unit  which  operates  its  own  educational 
system  within  a  general  framework.  This  study  is  restricted  to  the  nine¬ 
ty  boards  of  education  in  the  Anglican  Division.  These  boards  constitute 
nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  boards  in  the  province  and  they 
may  be  considered  representative  in  that  they  are  scattered  over  every 
section  of  the  island. 

Weaknesses.  The  major  weakness  in  the  study  centres  around  the 
collection  of  accurate  information.  However,  it  is  hoped  that  this  weak¬ 
ness  is  somewhat  lessened  by  the  construction  of  a  questionnaire  which 
calls  for  factual  and  objective  information  rather  than  for  information 
which  could  be  biased  by  value  judgements.  Also,  considerable  inform¬ 
ation  regarding  the  operation  of  school  boards  is  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Education.  This  serves  to  verify  some  of  the  data  received 
on  the  questionnaire  as  well  as  to  supplement  it. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

In  this  chapter  the  literature  is  reviewed  with  two  general 
purposes  in  mind.  The  first  is  to  determine  the  views  of  educational 
theorists  with  regard  to  local  control  in  education.  This  includes  a 
summary  of  the  arguments  they  advance  in  favour  of  local  control  and  the 
criteria  or  guiding  principles  they  suggest  for  dividing  administrative 
functions  between  central  and  local  authorities.  It  also  includes  a 
brief  examination  of  the  functions  which  are  expected  to  be  performed  by 
local  authorities  or  school  boards. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  chapter  is  to  review  a  selected  number 
of  related  studies  conducted  in  other  provinces  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  to  report  on  their  findings. 

I.  LOCAL  CONTROL  IN  EDUCATION 

Whether  education  is  mainly  centrally  or  locally  controlled 
depends  largely  on  the  political  philosophy  of  the  state  and  its  aim  of 
education.  In  totalitarian  countries,  education  is  very  highly  central¬ 
ized;  whereas  in  democratic  countries,  a  fair  measure  of  local  autonomy 
is  generally  permitted  and  encouraged.  This  latter  situation  exists  in 
North  America.  The  literature  contains  numerous  reasons  why  local  con¬ 
trol  in  education  is  desirable.  The  majority  of  them  can  be  placed  into 
three  groups  or  categories:  (l)  democratic  reasons,  (2)  administrative 
reasons,  and  (3)  reasons  related  to  individual  freedom.  Each  of  these 
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categories  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  elaboration. 

Democratic  reasons.  Most  authorities  agree  that  the  political 
democracy  principle  requires  that  control  be  placed  as  close  to  the 
people  as  is  feasible,  all  other  principles  taken  into  consideration; 
and  this  is  more  important  in  the  case  of  education  than  in  any  other 
phase  of  government.  Mort  and  Ross  identify  three  outcomes  which  result 
from  popular  control  in  education.  They  are:  (1)  Self  realization  and 
the  growth  of  the  individual,  (2)  a  safe-guarding  of  popular  control  at 
other  levels  of  government,  and  (3)  the  education  of  the  citizenry  for 
other  levels  of  government. ^  From  a  political  point  of  view  then,  local 
control  is  beneficial  for  the  preservation  of  democracy  at  the  local, 
provincial  and  national  levels,  and  also  for  the  training  of  citizens 
for  effective  participation  in  government  at  each  level. 

A  somewhat  different  argument  is  advanced  by  Reeves  in  his  book 
on  "School  Boards."  He  maintains  that  the  school  board  system  of  con¬ 
trol  in  the  United  States  is  the  bulwark  of  democracy;  the  implication 
being  that  local  control  prevents  the  state  from  using  the  schools  for 
the  propagation  of  its  own  political  ends.^  History  provides  abundant 
illustrations  of  how  dictators  and  tyrants  maintained  control  over  their 
subjects  by  controlling  the  schools  and  by  indoctrinating  the  young  into 
the  forms  of  political,  economic  and  social  thinking  that  kept  them  in 
power.  Hitler,  Mussolini  and  Stalin  during  the  early  part  of  this  cent- 

-*-P.  Mort  and  D.  Ross,  Principles  of  School  Administration, 
(Toronto:  McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  1957),  p.  62. 

2C.  E.  Reeves,  School  Boards:  Their  Status,  Functions,  and  Act¬ 
ivities,  (New  York:  Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  1954),  p.  10. 
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ury  and  the  dictators  of  many  countries  today,  provide  excellent  examples. 
Dr.  Althouse  in  his  Quance  lecture  in  1949,  stated  that  the  fundamental 
aim  of  education  in  Soviet  Russia  was  to  prepare  thoroughly  developed 
fighters  and  builders  of  communism.  He  expressed  the  conviction  that  the 
abuse  of  schools  for  "the  planned  and  systematic  indoctrination  of  child¬ 
ren"  is  possible  only  in  a  highly  centralized  system.  "The  best  defence 
against  it,"  he  says,  "from  an  administrative  point  of  view,  is  strong 

q 

local  control  of  schools." 

The  belief  that  there  is  an  inherent  danger  of  indoctrination  in 
highly  centralized  school  systems  is  also  expressed  by  Kandel.  He  refers 
to  the  brain  washing  techniques  adopted  by  educational  systems  in  total¬ 
itarian  states.  An  indication  of  their  activities  can  be  gathered  from 
the  title  of  the  office  created  in  the  Department  of  Education  in  Japan 
in  1935,  first  as  the  "Bureau  of  Student  Control"  and  later  as  the 
"Bureau  of  Thought  Supervision  to  Prevent  Students  from  Harbouring 
Dangerous  Thoughts."* * 4 

Political  intervention  in  education  can  be  strongly  feared  even 
in  democratic  states.  This  may  be  one  reason  why,  in  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  education  is  not  the  responsibility  of 
the  national  governments  but  of  provincial  and  state  governments.  In 
Quebec,  the  portfolio  of  education  was  abolished  by  Premier  Charles 
Boucher  de  Boucherville  in  1875.  Carter  explains  this  action  by  saying 

^J.  Althouse,  Structure  and  Aims  of  Canadian  Education,  ( Toronto; 

Gage  and  Company  Limited,  1949),  p.  26. 

4I.  Kandel,  The  New  Era  in  Education.  (Boston;  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  1955),  p.  29. 
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it  was  done  by  a  deeply  religious  man  who  recognized  the  inherent  danger 
of  the  state  controlled  system  and  saw  in  it  an  ever  alluring  temptation 
for  political  interference."  The  term  "deeply  religious"  may  have  some 
significance  in  the  context,  however,  the  fact  remains  that  in  systems 
where  educational  control  is  entirely  at  the  state  level,  democratic 
principles  are  not  likely  to  flourish  and  many  desirable  qualities  of 
individual  growth  are  unlikely  to  be  fostered.  Perhaps  this  is  the  most 
convincing  argument  put  forth  in  favour  of  local  control. 

Administrative  reasons.  That  control  ought  to  be  placed  as  close 
to  the  people  as  possible  is  equally  as  valid  for  administrative  reasons 
as  for  democratic  ones.  Writing  in  Canadian  Education,  Byrne  advances 
the  theory  that  planning  developed  close  to  the  point  of  action  is  more 
effective  than  detailed  planning  performed  at  a  remote  distance;  and 
furthermore,  if  those  who  are  to  carry  out  the  educational  task  have 
some  share  in  its  planning,  the  opportunity  for  its  success  is  increased. ^ 
There  are  very  few  writers  who  have  challenged  this  point  of  view. 

Closely  related  to  the  preceding  argument  is  one  which  states  that 
interest  is  much  keener  when  the  public  is  given  specific  responsibil¬ 
ities;  and  both  financial  and  moral  help  are  more  readily  available. 
Phillips  asserts  that  people  have  very  little  interest  in  enterprises 
over  which  they  have  no  control  and  even  less  enthusiasm  about  paying 
out  money  to  support  them.* * 6 7 

^D.  Carter,  The  Catholic  Public  School s  in  Quebec,  (Toronto: 

Gage  and  Company  Limited,  1957),  p.  22. 

6T.  Byrne,  "The  Role  of  the  Province  in  Instructional  Improvement", 
Canadian  Education,  Vol.  XIII,  (Sept.  1958),  p.  56. 

7C.  Phillips,  The  Development  of  Education  in  Canada.  (Toronto: 

W.J.  Gage  and  Company  Limited,  1957)  p.  127. 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  when  the  public  lacks  interest  in  education, 
the  task  of  administration  becomes  more  complex  and  difficult.  Althouse 
summarizes  it  quite  succinctly  when  he  contends:  "The  supreme  importance 
of  maintaining  local  interest  is  seeking  to  escape  grave  administrative 
dilemttas. 

In  order  to  facilitate  administration,  the  central  government 
often  delegates  specific  duties  to  local  bodies.  These  are  duties  or 
functions  which  can  be  performed  effectively  at  the  local  level.  In 
delegating  these  duties,  as  Richards  points  out,  the  central  government 
surrenders  a  measure  of  responsibility  and  consequently  a  measure  of 
authority  to  the  local  body.^1  This  lessens  the  amount  of  administrative 
detail  which  the  central  office  has  to  handle,  thus  leaving  it  more  time 
to  devote  to  matters  which  cannot  be  considered  at  the  local  level. 

Not  only  does  the  establ ishement  of  local  authorities  and  the 
delegation  of  responsibilities  to  them,  lessen  the  load  of  the  central 
government,  it  also  provides  a  line  of  communication  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  people.  This  helps  to  make  known  and  clarify  public  opin¬ 
ion;  consequently  it  assists  the  central  government  in  formulating 
general  policy  which  is  more  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  public. 

This  is  important  because  as  Althouse  points  out,  "When  policy  making 
diverges  from  public  opinion,  it  can  lead  to  a  complete  divorce  of  educ¬ 
ation  from  practical  life,  and  so  to  the  impotence  of  educational  instit- 

dJ.  Althouse,  Addresses.  (Toronto:  Gage  and  Company  Limited, 

1958),  p.  27. 

^P.  Richards,  Delegation  in  Local  Government .  (London:  Allen 
and  Urwin  Limited,  1958),  p.  33. 
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Individual  freedom.  There  are  many  who  hold  that  the  child  belongs 
to  the  family  and  not  to  the  state;  therefore,  the  family  is  entirely 
responsible  for  the  child's  education  and  the  state  has  no  right  to 
interfere  except  to  assist  and  support  the  family.  Although  most  educ¬ 
ators  would  admit  some  degree  of  logic  in  this  contention,  few  would 
take  so  extreme  a  view.  Of  those  who  do,  Roman  Catholic  authorities 
and  other  supporters  of  church  schools  seem  to  be  most  prominent.  In 
his  book  on  education  in  Quebec,  Carter  quotes  as  follows  from  an 
encyclical  of  Pope  Pius  XI  on  education; 

The  family  therefore  holds  directly  from  the  Creator  the 
mission  and  hence  the  right  to  educate  its  offspring,  a 
right  inalienable.  ...  a  right  anterior  to  any  right  what¬ 
ever  of  civil  society  and  of  the  state  and  therefore  inviol¬ 
able  on  the  part  of  any  power  on  earth.* 11 

Apparently  this  inalienable  right  of  the  parent  to  educate  his  children 

is  exercised  in  Quebec,  because  Savard,  writing  in  Canadian  Education. 

stated  that  the  educational  structure  in  that  province  was  based  on 

1  9 

functional  democracy  and  the  autonomy  of  the  parents. 

Those  who  take  a  less  extreme  position  would  maintain  that  the 
family  ought  to  have  a  large  measure  of  freedom  in  determining  the  educ¬ 
ation  of  its  children,  but  freedom  within  broad  limits  defined  by  the 
state  government  in  the  interests  of  all  its  citizens.  Perhaps  this 
concept  of  freedom  is  best  summarized  by  Kandel  when  he  says;  "Freedom 

1(1J.  Althouse,  Structure  and  Aims  of  Canadian  Education, 

(Toronto:  Gage  and  Company  Limited,  1958),  p.  31. 

11D.  Carter,  ojo.  cit.  p.  17. 

12M.  Savard,  "Supervision  as  Opposed  to  Administration."  Leader¬ 
ship  in  Action.  G.  Flower  and  F.  Stewart,  editors, ( Toronto:  Gage  and 

Company  Limited,  1958),  p.  156. 
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can  have  no  meaning  except  in  a  social  environment  and  authority  rather 
than  restraint  is  its  guarantee."  Plato  conveys  the  same  idea  when  he 
writes  in  his  Laws  that  the  end  of  government  is  to  promote  liberty  so 

far  as  governmental  coercion  prevents  worse  coercion  by  private  indiv- 

.  .  .  14 

iduals. 

It  appears  logical  to  conclude  that  in  the  western  world  our 
philosophy  of  individual  freedom  demands  that  a  measure  of  local  auton¬ 
omy  be  exercised  in  education.  The  amount  of  freedom  which  ought  to 
be  afforded  the  individual  poses  a  problem  which  provokes  strong  diff¬ 
erences  of  opinion  among  educational  theorists.  However,  the  majority 
seem  to  be  satisfied  that  adequate  freedom  can  be  exercised  in  a  system 
founded  on  the  structural  democracy  principle,  where  an  elected  legis¬ 
lature  is  legally  responsible  for  education  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
administrative  responsibility  is  delegated  to  locally  selected  school 
boards  and  locally  appointed  teachers. 

II.  CONTROL  BY  THE  CHURCH 

When  discussing  control  in  education,  particularly  in  Canada,  one 
has  to  consider  the  position  and  influence  of  the  Churches.  Whether 
church  sponsored  schools  can  be  classified  as  locally  controlled  or 
not  is  a  question  which  elicits  some  differences  of  opinion  in  the  lit¬ 
erature;  however,  in  this  study  they  shall  be  considered  to  be  locally 
controlled.  This  is  because,  apart  from  privately  owned  church  schools, 
the  responsibility  for  operating  them  rests  with  local  school  boards 

l^Kandel,  ojd.  cit. .  p.  33. 

14Reported  in  Kandel,  ojd.  cit. ,  p.  33. 
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(school  boards  are  denominational  in  character,  thus  church  schools) 
which  operate  within  a  broad  framework  set  up  by  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment.  All  of  the  school  boards  involved  in  this  study  are  denominat¬ 
ional  . 

Church  authorities  who  insist  on  controlling  their  own  schools  do 
so  because  they  consider  education  to  be  a  spiritual  process  which  can 
take  place  better  under  the  guidance  of  the  church  than  in  state  or 
publicly  controlled  schools.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  churches, 
in  that  order,  appear  to  be  the  most  determined  groups  in  Canada  in  seek¬ 
ing  to  maintain  their  own  school  systems.  The  attitude  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  expressed  in  this  statement  by  Father  Millville:  "It 
is  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  realize,  by  a  form  of  education  that  is 
all  her  own,  the  most  intimate  union  of  all  members  of  the  Mystical  Body 
with  its  Head  who  is  Christ."^ 

There  seems  to  be  less  consistency  among  Anglican  Church  auth¬ 
orities  on  the  question  of  church  schools  than  there  is  among  Roman 
Catholic,  except  in  Newfoundland.  The  position  taken  by  Bishop  Feild 
in  1851,  and  later  reaffirmed  on  several  occasions  by  Synod,  is  indic¬ 
ative  of  the  attitude  of  Anglican  Authorities  in  that  province.  Feild 
wrote: 

Education  cannot  be  carried  on  without  religion;  and  religion 
can  never  be  truly  and  honestly  taught  without  frequent  recurr¬ 
ence  to  and  vindication  of  those  distinctive  matters  of  faith 
which  each  church  recognizes  as  the  groundwork  of  its  system. 


i3R.  Millville,  "Catholic  Philosophy  and  Progressive  Education" 
Leadership  in  Action.  G.  Flower  and  F.  Stewart,  editors  (Toronto:  Gage 
and  Company  Limited,  1958),  p.  355. 

^Quoted  in  A  Handbook  for  Boards  of  Education.  (St.  John's: 
Department  of  Education,  I960),  p.  48. 
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Advocates  of  church  schools  argue  that  education  ought  to  be 
controlled  by  the  church  for  spiritual  reasons.  However,  it  is  strongly 
contended  that  control  is  not  so  much  vested  in  high  church  officials  as 
in  the  church  operating  at  the  parish  level.  Parish  congregations  organ¬ 
ize  and  administer  educational  facilities  and  programs  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  church  and  within  the  limits  set  by  the  state.  In  the  final 
analysis,  then,  education  is  largely  the  responsibility  of  the  people. 

III.  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  CENTRAL  AND  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  a  high  degree  of  local  control  in 
educational  matters  is  exercised  in  North  America.  However,  there  is  no 
consensus  in  the  literature  regarding  the  amount  of  responsibility  which 
ought  to  be  borne  at  each  level  of  government.  One  view  is  expressed  by 
Desaulniers  who  wrote  that  the  role  of  the  state  is  merely  supplementary 
in  that  it  contributes  to  education  only  what  is  lacking  on  the  part  of 
the  parents.  Its  role  is  limited  to  helping,  suggesting,  stimulating 
and  inducing  progress  in  an  efficient  but  disinterested  manner.  7  A 
more  popular  approach  is  taken  by  Mort  and  Ross  who  maintain  that  in  the 
final  analysis  responsibility  and  control  rest  with  the  state  legislature 
which  represents  the  people.-*-^  This  is  the  theory  which  underlies  prac¬ 
tice  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  where  legal  responsibility  is 
in  the  hands  of  provincial  and  state  governments.  But  because  of  deleg- 

170.  Desaulniers,  "Public  Education  in  Quebec",  Leadership  in 
Action.  G.  Flower  and  F.  Stewart,  editors  (Toronto:  Gage  and  Company 
Limited,  1958),  p.  63. 


-*-^Ross  and  tort,  0£.  cit. .  p.  267. 
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ated  control,  both  central  and  local  governments  administer  education  in 
a  cooperative  manner,  or  as  Beach  expresses  its  '’Education  is  a  partner¬ 
ship  between  state  and  local  authorities,  both  mutually  interdependent. "19 

The  partnership  theory  of  control  is  carried  a  little  further  by 
Toombs.  He  states  that  control  in  education  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
correlation  of  many  controls  rather  than  one  superimposed  control.  For 
effective  organization  in  education,  he  argues  that  many  centrally  and 
locally  controlled  agencies  must  be  synthesized  into  working  relation¬ 
ships.^0 

If  education,  then,  is  a  partnership  between  the  state  and  local 
authorities,  a  challenging  question  presents  itself:  What  functions  can 
best  be  performed  by  the  state  and  what  by  local  authorities  in  order  to 
guarantee  the  best  possible  education  for  all?  In  Canada,  the  duties  of 
each  local  school  board  are  out-lined  in  the  Education  Acts  of  the  various 
provinces.  The  approach  is  somewhat  different  in  the  United  States 
because  education  grew  up  under  local  control  and  the  functions  performed 

.  O 1 

by  the  state  were  chiefly  clerical  and  statistical.  However,  this 
section  is  not  so  much  concerned  with  specific  duties  at  each  level  of 
government  as  with  the  rationale  underlying  the  division  of  them  between 
the  two  bodies,  or  with  general  principles  guiding  the  amount  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  control  to  be  vested  in  each  authority. 

19 

F.  Beach,  The  Function  of  State  Departments  of  education, 
(Washington;  U. S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1950),  p.  2. 

20m.  Toombs,  "Control  in  Education",  Leadership  ijn  Action,  G. 

Flower  and  F.  Stewart,  editors  (Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage  and  Company  Limited, 
1957),  p.  51. 


21 


Beach,  ojo.  cit. ,  p.  2. 
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The  most  widely  quoted  expert  on  the  subject  of  local  control  is 
Professor  I.  Kandel.  He  groups  the  functions  of  school  administration 
into  two  categories  or  aspects,  the  externa  and  the  interna  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  externa  deal  with  matters  external  to  the  school.  They  are 
mainly  concerned  with  the  provision  of  a  national  framework  of  policy 
under  which  education  should  be  organized.  This  policy  should  guarantee 
minimum  standards  by  defining  such  matters  as  compulsory  school  attend¬ 
ance,  length  of  the  school  year,  standards  for  school  buildings,  qualif¬ 
ications  and  remuneration  of  teachers,  supervision  or  inspection,  and 
the  principles  of  financial  aid  to  ensure  that  the  minima  required  can 
be  met  by  all.  This  aspect  of  administration  is  obviously  the  respons¬ 
ibility  of  the  state.  The  interna  refer  to  curricula,  methods  of  instruct¬ 
ion,  standards  of  achievement,  and  all  the  work  that  proceeds  in  the 

OO 

classroom.  These  are  the  responsibility  of  the  local  authority. 

According  to  this  theory,  then,  the  state  sets  the  minimum  standards  and 
provides  a  general  framework;  local  authorities  develop  and  adapt  their 
own  individual  programs  within  this  framework. 

Byrne,  in  his  writings,  identifies  six  criteria  for  direction  in 
provincial  leadership  but  classifies  them  into  two  broad  aspects  of 
administration:  regulatory  functions  which  establish  a  basic  or  minimum 
program,  and  leadership  functions.  Although  he  does  not  discuss  the 
role  of  local  authorities,  it  is  clear  that  they  must  develop  their  own 
programs  within  the  limitations  imposed  by  central  authorities,  and,  if 
necessary,  under  their  leadership. 23  This  reasoning  is  not  too  different 

^^Kandel,  ojd.  cit. .  pp.  124  -  125. 

23T.  Byrne,  "Evaluative  Criteria  of  Provincial  Leadership",  Alberta 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  Vol.  IV  (December,  1947),  p.  181. 
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from  that  of  Kandel  who  discussed  the  externa  and  interna.  Byrne  con¬ 
tinues  that  one  of  the  leadership  functions  of  the  province  is  to  co¬ 
ordinate  different  phases  of  the  instructional  program  and  the  efforts  of 
local  school  authorities. 24  This  idea  is  very  closely  related  to  the  one 
expressed  by  Toombs  when  he  contended  that  effective  control  is  a 
coordination  of  many  controls. 

The  relationship  that  should  exist  between  local  and  central 
authorities,  with  regard  to  responsibilities,  authority  and  control,  is 
very  eloquently  expressed  by  Cubberly  in  these  words: 

The  role  of  the  central  government  is  to  find  what  can  be 
safely  left  to  local  initiative  and  control  and  then  to  pass 
this  down.  .  ..  Unity  in  essentials  and  liberty  in  non  ess¬ 
entials,  as  high  minimum  standards  for  all  as  is  possible, 
constant  stimulation  to  communities  to  exceed  the  minima  required, 
and  large  liberty  to  communities  in  the  choice  of  methods  and 
tools  for  the  extension  of  educational  advantages  and  oppor¬ 
tunities,  ought  to  be  cardinal  principles  in  a  state's  educ¬ 
ational  policy  and  in  its  relation  to  its  subordinate  govern¬ 
ments.^ 


IV.  SCHOOL  BOARDS 

The  preceding  sections  of  this  chapter  dealt  with  control  in 
education.  It  was  found  that  among  educational  theorists  there  is  a 
high  degree  of  consensus  that  a  measure  of  local  control  is  desirable  in 
a  democratic  state.  To  exercise  this  control,  central  governments  have 
made  legal  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  local  authorities  which 
are  usually  referred  to  as  school  boards.  This  section  summarizes  the 

24 Ibid. 

25E.  Cubberly,  Public  School  Administration.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company  Limited,  1922),  p.  29. 
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opinions  expressed  in  the  literature  with  respect  to  the  composition, 
organization,  and  basic  functions  of  school  boards. 

Composition  and  Organization 

District  size.  The  optimum  size  for  a  school  district  is  diff¬ 
icult  to  determine  because  conditions  vary  from  one  area  to  another. 
Tompkins  suggests  that  a  school  district  should  be  large  enough  to  be 
educationally  adequate  and  economically  efficient,  yet  small  enough  to 
retain  popular  interest  and  control. 2,3  The  question  is:  What  size  dist¬ 
rict  meets  these  requirements?  In  1948,  the  National  Council  on  School 
District  Reorganization  in  the  United  States  recommended  a  minimum  num¬ 
ber  of  1200  pupils  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  in  each  school 

O  7 

district,  but  thought  it  desirable  to  have  as  many  as  10,000.  Allow¬ 
ing  an  average  of  twenty-five  pupils  per  teacher,  this  number  would 
provide  a  minimum  of  forty-eight  teachers.  This  corresponds  to  the 
thinking  in  Alberta  where  a  minimum  of  fifty  teachers  was  one  criterion 
used  when  larger  administrative  units  were  organized  in  that  province  in 
1936.  A  school  system  with  around  fifty  teachers  is  considered  the 
smallest  that  can  be  efficiently  administered  using  the  paid  services  of 
a  professional  executive  or  superintendent  and  a  secretary. 

Board  size.  The  American  Association  of  School  Administrators 


2^D.  Tompkins,  Reorganization  of  School  Districts,  (Berkeley: 
University  of  California,  1951),  p.  4. 

■^American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  School  District 
Organization,  (Washington:  A.A.S.A. ,  1950),  p.  131. 

2c*A.  Reeves,  "School  District  Reorganization",  Canadian  Education, 
Vol.  X,  (September,  1955),  p.  55. 
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suggest  four  criteria  which  may  be  applied  to  determine  the  most  effic¬ 
ient  size  for  a  school  board.  They  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  The 
board  should  be  large  enough  to  prevent  any  election  from  changing  a 
majority  of  the  members.  (2)  It  should  be  small  enough  to  permit 
frequent  meetings  to  be  called  without  involving  too  many  people. 

(3)  There  should  be  sufficient  members  to  prevent  close  friends  from 
dictating  action.  (4)  There  should  be  enough  members  to  represent 
important  points  of  view  in  the  community. 29  Reeves  has  developed 
similar  criteria  but  adds  that  the  board  should  be  small  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  factions  or  cliques  from  forming  within  it;  also,  it  ought  to  be 
sufficiently  small  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  its  operating  in 
standing  committees.  He  states  that  interest  on  the  part  of  board  mem¬ 
bers  increases  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  number  of  board  members.  He 
recommends  either  five,  seven  or  nine  members  for  optimum  efficiency. ^ 

Selection  of  members.  The  two  methods  used  for  selecting  board 
members  are  popular  election  and  appointment  by  state  or  local  author^ 
ities.  Each  method,  according  to  the  literature,  has  some  advantages 
over  the  other.  The  advantages  of  elected  boards  may  be  outlined  as 
follows: 

1.  More  interest  in  education  is  generated  among  the  public  when 
educational  issues  are  popularized  for  election  campaigns. 

2.  Elections  are  more  democratic.  An  elected  board  is  responsible 

2^ American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  School  Boards  In 
Action.  (Washington:  A. A.S.A. ,  1946),  p.  41. 

30C.  E.  Reeves,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  100. 
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to  the  people  for  providing  the  kind  of  services  they  want. 

3.  Elected  boards  are  not  so  subject  to  pressure  groups  and  con¬ 
sequently  can  act  more  independently. 

4.  Elections  protect  school  boards  from  excessive  political  inter¬ 
ference  at  the  provincial  and  national  levels. 

The  chief  arguments  for  appointed  boards  are: 

1.  Appointed  boards  are  usually  composed  of  people  who  do  not 
have  political  ambitions. 

2.  Appointed  boards  are  usually  more  effective  than  elected  ones. 

3.  An  appointed  board  can  act  without  feeling  responsible  to  the 
wishes  of  people  who  know  every  little  about  education;  and 
it  is  not  obligated  to  fulfil  unrealistic  election  promises 
made  in  the  heat  of  elections. 

In  spite  of  the  powerful  advantages  attributed  to  appointed  boards, 
there  is  almost  unanimous  agreement  among  writers  that  the  election  of 
board  members  is  the  more  desirable  method  of  selection. 

Term  of  office  of  board  members.  There  is  strong  consensus  that 

the  term  of  office  of  board  members  ought  to  be  fairly  long  because 

effectiveness  increases  with  experience.  Reeves  suggests  a  term  of 

office  of  six  years;  and  he  further  suggests  that  terms  should  overlap 

31 

to  ensure  that  a  school  board  is  not  comprised  of  all  new  members.  The 
"overlapping"  idea  is  analogous  to  the  A.A.S.A.  criterion  which  states 
that  no  election  should  change  a  majority  of  the  board  members. 

31C.  E.  Reeves,  ojo.  cit. ,  p.  100. 
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Board  committees.  School  board  committees  fall  into  three  main 
types:  standing  committees,  special  committees  and  committee  of  the  whole. 
Standing  committees  are  permanent  committees  set  up  to  handle  specific 
aspects  of  board  work;  special  committees  are  temporary  committees  set 
up  for  a  special  purpose;  and  a  committee  of  the  whole  is  an  informal 
deliberation  by  the  whole  board  and  one  from  which  no  official  action  can 
result. 

There  appears  to  be  almost  complete  agreement  among  leading  writers 
that,  since  the  introduction  of  the  superintendent  as  a  board  employee, 
standing  committees  serve  no  useful  purpose.  One  writer  goes  so  far  as 
to  suggest  that  these  committees  are  a  stumbling  block  to  school  board 
effectiveness. The  evaluation  of  special  committees  and  committee  of 
the  whole  is  somewhat  different  in  that  both  are  recognized  as  being 
potentially  useful.  In  an  address  to  the  Third  Annual  Banff  Conference 
of  School  Administrators,  Dr.  Sparby  summarized  the  views  of  present 
administrators  very  lucidly.  He  said: 

Standing  committees  have  no  longer  any  functions  to  perform 
that  are  distinct  from  those  performed  by  the  school  board  and 
its  administrative  staff.  .  ..  The  committee  of  the  whole  and 
special  committees,  when  properly  employed,  serve  useful  purp¬ 
oses.  33 

School  board  associations.  School  board  associations  are  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  important  in  recent  years.  In  the  United  States,  a 
National  Association  was  legally  incorporated  in  1949;  and  by  1952  there 

^E.  Tuttle,  School  Board  Leadership  in  America,  (Danville: 
Interstate  Publishers  and  Printers,  1958),  p.  32. 

33h.  Sparby,  "School  Board  Organization",  Report  of  Third  Annual 
Banff  Conference.  (University  of  Alberta,  1961),  p.  43. 
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were  state  associations  in  forty-four  states,  many  of  them  having  county 
or  regional  associations  as  well.34  Canada,  too,  has  a  National  Assoc¬ 
iation  and  there  are  provincial  associations  in  all  provinces  except 
Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island.33  It  is  generally  acknowledged 
by  students  of  educational  administration  that  these  associations  perform 
very  valuable  work.  Their  functions  are  many,  but  briefly  their  main 
purposes  are  to  stimulate  public  interest  in  education,  exchange  ideas 
among  board  members,  disseminate  information  among  their  members  and 
seek  solutions  to  common  problems. 

School  Board  Functions 

School  boards  are  creatures  of  the  state  legislature  and  as  such 
must  operate  within  the  legal  bounds  established  by  the  central  govern¬ 
ment.  At  the  same  time  they  are  a  form  of  local  government,  hence  they 
have  a  dual  role  to  perform.  They  must  provide  the  minimum  standards 
required  by  the  central  government  and  they  must  also  provide  the  educ¬ 
ational  services  expected  by  the  people  they  represent.  In  this  organ¬ 
izational  setting,  the  specific  duties  and  responsibilities  of  boards 
will  vary  from  one  state  or  province  to  another  and  even  from  one  dis¬ 
trict  to  another.  However,  a  study  of  the  literature  indicates  that 
there  are  certain  general  functions  common  to  all  boards  and  they  can 
be  categorized  under  six  headings.  Each  is  discussed  separately  below. 

Compl vinq.  The  activities  under  this  heading  are  concerned  with 

34 

C.  E.  Reeves,  ojo.  cit. ,  p.J /£. 

3oCanadian  Education  Association,  Directory  of  Administrative 
Officials  in  Education.  (Toronto:  C.E.A. ,  1958),  pp.  42  -  43. 
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the  carrying  out  of  laws,  regulations,  and  directives  imposed  by  the 
central  authority.  Many  of  these  activities  relate  to  the  provision  of 
a  minimum  level  of  educational  services.  They  are  the  most  straightfor¬ 
ward  and  the  simplest  of  the  duties  performed  by  the  board. 

Policy  making.  This  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  major  fun¬ 
ction  of  the  school  board.  Policies  are  defined  by  Tuttle  as  principles 
adopted  by  a  school  board  to  chart  its  administrative  course  and  to 
specify  the  limits  within  which  judgement  and  discretion  might  be  exer¬ 
cised.3^  These  board  policies,  asserts  Reeves,  are  not  contrary  to  the 

state's  laws  and  regulations  but  are  extensions  and  applications  of 
37 

them.  , According  to  Bemis,  policy  making  includes  all  the  activities 

related  to  planning,  legislating,  and  the  appraisal  or  evaluation  of 

3$ 

the  school  system. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  smooth  operation  of  the  board,  policies 
ought  to  be  clearly  stated  in  writing.  Experts  on  school  board  organ¬ 
ization  agree  that  written  policies  minimize  misunderstandings  by  defin¬ 
ing  lines  of  authority.  Also,  they  give  continuity  and  consistency  to 
board  procedures,  and  they  serve  as  a  means  of  orientation  for  newly 
selected  members  and  staff. 

Personnel  administration.  The  board  is  entirely  responsible  for 

3^Tuttle,  ojd.  cit. .  p.  37. 

37C.E.  Reeves,  ojd.  cit. .  p.  139. 

38 

M.  Bemis,  Boardmanship.  (Stanford:  Stanford  University  Press, 
1955),  p.  11. 
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the  selection  and  appointment  of  adequate  and  competent  professional  and 
non-professional  personnel.  To  facilitate  this  work,  the  board  should 
utilize  the  services  of  a  superintendent  who  acts  as  an  executive  officer 
of  the  board  with  specified  delegated  duties.  Board  action  with  regard 
to  staff  ought  to  be  taken  only  after  recommendations  by  the  superintend¬ 
ent  when  such  recommendations  comply  with  the  written  personnel  policies 
of  the  board.  In  essence,  the  responsibilities  of  the  board  under  this 
heading  are  to  procure  and  retain  the  best  teachers  possible  and  to 
maintain  and  improve  their  effectiveness  under  satisfactory  conditions 
of  employment. 

Operating.  This  is  a  broad  classification  which  includes  much  of 
the  board's  administrative  work  in  providing  and  maintaining  adequate 
buildings  and  equipment,  and  in  seeing  that  these  facilities  are  prop¬ 
erly  used.  It  is  often  emphasized  that  school  plant  planning,  although 
a  technical  problem,  has  professional  implications  and  should  be  done 
only  through  consultation  with  the  superintendent  and  educational  ex¬ 
perts  as  well  as  with  building  consultants. 

In  school  planning,  as  in  other  activities,  finances  constitute 
a  major  consideration  for  the  board.  In  many  districts,  boards  have  to 
raise  the  greater  part  of  their  income  on  their  own  initiative.  Under 
such  circumstances,  planning  must  inevitably  be  influenced  by  the  amount 
of  financial  resources  attainable.  Boards  whose  planning  is  likely  to  be 
restricted  by  inadequate  finances  should,  as  Bemis  puts  it:  "consider 
relative  values,  weigh  immediate  needs  against  long  term  goals,  and 
establish  priorities. This  aspect  of  operation  demands  wise  and 

39 


Bemis,  0£.  cit. .  p.  29. 
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capable  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  board. 

The  progressive  board  must  evaluate  the  school  curricula  and  the 
standards  of  instruction.  This  evaluation  serves  as  a  basis  for  future 
planning.  In  the  field  of  curriculum,  the  board  has  to  decide  the  scope 
of  the  general  programs  to  be  offered.  However,  apart  from  seeing  that 
the  stern  demands  of  present  day  society  are  met,  the  board  should  assume 
no  professional  responsibility  in  curriculum  matters.40 

Public  relations.  If  a  school  board  is  to  operate  effectively, 
it  is  imperative  that  healthy  relations  exist  between  the  board  and  the 
public.  "Public  relations  build  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools,  create  a  new  faith  in  knowledge  and  its  uses,  and  preserve 
trust  in  the  integrity  of  the  board."4-*-  But  this  kind  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  implies  more  than  mere  publicity;  it  involves  building  understand¬ 
ing;  it  involves  knowing  the  public,  its  needs  and  opinions;  and  finally, 
it  involves  the  establishment  of  cooperative  action  directed  towards  the 
achievement  of  educational  goals.  This  type  of  cooperative  relationship 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  provision  of  good  schools  and  by  a  well 
developed  public  relations  program  which  utilizes  all  the  media  at  the 
disposal  of  the  board.  As  an  indispensable  aid  to  good  public  relations, 
writers  recommend  that  all  board  meetings  be  open  to  the  public. 

Judging.  Judicial  functions  result  from  the  fact  that  the 
central  government  places  certain  responsibilities  in  the  hands  of  local 
school  boards  which  in  turn  delegate  some  of  these  responsibilities  to 

40Tuttle,  0£.  cit. .  p.  64. 

41  American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  School  Boards 
in  Action,  (Washington:  A. A.S.A. ,  1946),  p.  184. 
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their  employees.  In  spite  of  the  delegation  of  duties  to  others,  the 
board  is  still  legally  responsible  and  must  therefore  see  that  the 
delegated  work  is  performed  within  the  law.  The  board's  judicial  work 
is  concerned  mainly  with  the  adjudication  of  disputes  among  board  emp¬ 
loyees  and  officials,  the  hearing  of  appeals  from  employees  and  the 
public,  and  also  the  hearing  of  appeals  resulting  from  decisions  made 
by  the  board  itself. 

These  six  broad  classifications  of  functions  incorporate  all  the 
activities  which  are  normally  expected  of  school  boards.  They  include 
the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  functions. 

V.  RELATED  STUDIES 

The  studies  conducted  on  the  composition  and  organization  of 
school  boards  are  fairly  numerous.  In  this  section  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  review  briefly  a  selected  number  only.  This  number  will  in¬ 
clude  the  National  Education  Association  studies  which  were  carried  out 

42  ,  . 

in  1946  ,  and  the  Midwest  Administration  Center  studies  which  were 

completed  in  1954. They  are  included  because  they  are  comprehensive 
studies  and  also  because  they  are  representative.  The  N.E.A.  studies 
cover  the  entire  United  States  while  the  Midwest  studies  were  carried 
out  in  eleven  of  the  Midwestern  states.  Another  study  to  be  given 
special  consideration  is  one  conducted  by  Baker  and  Marshall  represent¬ 
ing  all  the  board  districts  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  province 

^National  Education  Association,  "Status  and  Practices  of  Boards 
of  Education",  Research  Bulletin.  (Vol.  24,  1946),  pp.  47  -  83. 

43M.  Stapley,  School  Board  Studies.  (Chicago:  Midwest  Administration 
Center,  University  of  Chicago,  1957). 
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which  closely  resembles  Newfoundland  from  a  geographical  and  socio¬ 
economic  point  of  view.44 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  give  a  detailed  descript¬ 
ion  of  the  above  mentioned  studies,  but  rather  to  single  out  a  number  of 
findings  which  may  have  some  significance  in  a  study  of  Newfoundland 
boards. 

Board  size.  The  studies  revealed  that  the  size  of  school  boards 
vary  considerably,  with  numbers  ranging  from  three  to  twenty-five.  There 
appears  to  be  a  slight  tendency  for  elected  boards  to  be  bigger  than 
appointed  ones.  The  N.E.A.  studies  found  that  the  average  membership  for 
all  types  of  boards  is  five.  Other  studies  seem  to  support  this  finding. 

Selection  of  members.  The  1946  N.E.A.  studies  discovered  that  85 
per  cent  of  the  board  members  in  the  United  States  were  selected  by 
popular  election  and  the  remaining  15  per  cent  were  appointed.  A  more 
recent  study  by  the  same  group  shows  that  the  percentage  of  elected 
members  on  city  boards  is  somewhat  higher.  The  studies  revealed  that 
the  appointed  members  were  selected  by  the  municipal  or  city  councils  in 
about  two-thirds  of  the  cases;  in  other  instances  they  were  selected  by 
the  mayor,  a  selection  panel  or  a  judge  designated  for  that  purpose. 

All  of  the  school  board  members  in  Nova  Scotia  were  appointed;  the  maj¬ 
ority  of  them  by  the  city  or  municipal  councils,  the  others  by  the 
provincial  government.  In  the  midwest  studies,  appointed  members  were 
judged  to  be  more  effective  than  elected  ones. 

44C.  Baker  and  M.  Marshall,  "Who  are  the  Members  of  Our  School 
Boards",  School  Progress.  (June- July,  1956),  pp.  30  -  32. 

^National  Education  Association,  "Fiscal  Authority  of  City  School 
Boards",  Research  Bulletin.  (April  1950),  p.  52. 
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Term  of  office.  Both  the  1946  N.E.A.  studies  and  the  1954  Mid¬ 
west  one  indicated  that  the  three  year  term  of  office  was  most  popular; 
however,  the  N.E.A.  reported  that  the  average  length  of  service  for  all 
board  members  was  3.6  years.  Usually  one  or  two  members  were  elected 
each  year.  It  was  also  reported  that  most  members  had  served  two  terms 
or  more  in  office  and  six  per  cent  had  served  over  twenty  years.  The 
median  tenure  for  all  types  of  districts  was  6.7  years.  The  median  ten¬ 
ure  in  Nova  Scotia  was  four  and  one-quarter  years  in  urban  districts  and 
five  and  one-quarter  years  in  rural.  The  efficiency  of  board  members, 
according  to  the  Midwest  report,  improves  significantly  with  experience 
until  around  six  years  when  a  gradual  levelling  off  takes  place. 

Personal  oual ities  of  board  members.  The  N.E.A.  studies  indicated 
that  in  the  United  States  only  one  board  member  out  of  three  was  a 
college  graduate  and  only  seven  out  of  ten  had  completed  high  school. 
Board  members  in  large  cities  were,  on  the  whole,  better  educated  than 
their  counterparts  in  non-city  areas.  The  Nova  Scotia  study  showed  that 
the  average  amount  of  formal  education  of  board  members  in  that  province 
was  completion  of  high  school.  Board  members  in  the  Midwestern  states 
were  a  little  better  educated,  the  average  amount  of  formal  education 
in  that  area  was  fifteen  years. 

The  median  age  of  the  American  board  members,  as  shown  by  the 
N.E.A.  studies,  was  forty-eight  and  one-half  years,  and  forty-six  as 
indicated  by  the  Midwest  report.  In  Nova  Scotia,  the  median  age  was 
found  to  be  fifty-three. 

According  to  N.E.A.  findings,  board  members  in  the  bigger  cities 
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of  the  United  States  come  mainly  from  business  and  professional  ranks, 
whereas  in  the  non-city  areas  42  per  cent  are  farmers.  In  Nova  Scotia, 
farmers  head  the  list  with  business  people  placing  second  and  retired 
people  third.  The  Midwest  study,  through  the  critical  incidents  method, 
discovered  that  professional  people  were  judged  to  be  the  most  effective 
members,  business  men  were  rated  next  in  effectiveness,  and  the  skilled, 
semi-skilled,  and  unskilled  groups  were  considered  to  be  the  most  in¬ 
effective. 

One  out  of  every  ten  members  in  the  United  States  was  a  woman, 
according  to  N.E.A. ;  this  ratio  was  found  to  be  a  little  higher  in  the 
Midwestern  states  where  14  per  cent  were  found  to  be  female.  Nova  Scotia 
had  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  female  members,  the  actual  percentage 
as  determined  by  the  study  was  only  five.  The  results  of  the  Midwest 
study  indicate  that  men  were  judged  to  be  slightly  superior  to  women  as 
board  members,  although  women  were  rated  superior  to  men  in  some  aspects 
of  board  work. 

With  respect  to  personal  qualities  of  board  members,  the  Mid¬ 
west  study  concluded  that  for  best  results  a  board  member  should  have  at 
least  a  bachelor's  degree,  be  a  member  of  one  of  the  professions,  have  a 
minimum  tenure  of  four  years  and  be  under  sixty  years  of  age. 

Organization.  Despite  strong  condemnation  by  experts  in  the 
field  of  administration,  many  American  school  boards  make  use  of  stand¬ 
ing  committees.  The  N.E.A.  report  indicated  that  over  half  of  the  bigger 
cities  made  use  of  these  committees;  non-city  boards,  however,  were  not, 
as  a  rule,  organized  in  that  way.  The  Midwestern  studies,  which  are  more 
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recent,  reported  that  in  Indiana  only  three  per  cent  of  the  boards  used 
standing  committees. 

According  to  N.E.A.  findings,  school  boards  in  the  United  States 
meet  on  an  average  of  once  every  month.  Sixty  per  cent  of  them  conduct 
meetings  which  are  open  to  the  public.  The  superintendents  attend  all 
meetings. 

Twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  board  members  in  the  Midwestern  states 
received  a  salary  for  board  services  and  22  per  cent  received  allowances 
for  out-of-town  expenses.  The  N.E.A.  studies  seem  to  indicate  that  this 
practice  is  nationwide.  Their  figures  state  that  one-third  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  rural  areas  and  one-seventh  in  urban  received  some  compensation 
from  the  board. 

The  N.E.A.  reported  that  in  rural  and  small  town  districts  the 
secretary  of  the  board  was  usually  a  member,  but  this  was  not  so  in 
larger  localities.  It  also  reported  that  in  79  per  cent  of  the  parish 
and  county  districts  the  superintendent  served  as  the  board  secretary; 
this  was  highly  unusual  in  urban  areas. 

Although  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  school  boards  considered 
themselves  policy  making  bodies,  the  Midwest  studies  revealed  that  only 
58  per  cent  of  them  had  written  policies. 

Another  finding  of  some  importance  was  recorded  in  the  Midwest 
report.  It  stated  that  school  boards  in  some  rural  areas  were  so 
occupied  with  personal  and  financial  problems  that  such  important  funct¬ 
ions  as  curriculum  development  and  public  relations  were  virtually  neglect¬ 
ed.  Consolidation  of  small  units  was  offered  as  a  solution  to  these 

difficulties.^ 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  II 

In  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  provincial  and  state  legis¬ 
latures  which  are  elected  by  the  people  are  responsible  for  education. 
However,  mainly  for  democratic  and  administrative  reasons,  it  is  deemed 
desirable  and  expedient  for  the  central  governments  to  delegate  a  measure 
of  responsibility  and  control  to  authorities  at  the  local  level;  thus 
education  becomes  a  partnership  between  central  and  local  governments. 

In  this  setting,  the  role  of  central  authorities  is  to  establish  a  broad 
educational  framework  to  ensure  a  minimum  standard  of  education;  and  the 
role  of  local  authorities  is  to  develop,  within  that  framework,  educ¬ 
ational  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  constituents.  In  order  to 
meet  these  needs,  boards  have  the  following  six  general  functions  to 
perform:  complying,  policy-making,  personnel  management,  operating, 
public  relations,  and  judging. 

Recent  school  board  studies  show  that  the  average  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  on  a  board  is  five  and  they  are  selected  for  an  average  of  3.6 
years.  The  most  effective  members  are  those  who  have  a  university  educ¬ 
ation,  are  members  of  a  profession  and  have  served  on  the  board  for  more 
than  four  years.  Although  studies  show  that  all  boards  do  not  operate  the 
way  experts  would  like  them,  more  than  half  of  the  boards  in  the  United 
States  do  have  open  meetings,  an  equal  proportion  have  written  policies, 
and  considerably  more  than  half  of  them  conduct  most  of  their  regular 
business  without  standing  committees. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  main  purposes  of  this  studyt  information 
was  collected  primarily  from  two  sources:  The  Education  Act  and  the  reg¬ 
ulations  made  under  the  Act,  and  the  school  boards  themselves.  Since 
the  collection  of  data  from  the  former  source  was  simply  a  matter  of 
examining  the  Act  and  the  regulations  made  in  accordance  with  it,  this 
chapter  deals  with  the  collection  of  information  from  boards  only.  It 
also  shows  how  the  questionnaire  was  developed  and  how  the  information 
was  analyzed  after  it  was  received. 

The  questionnaire.  The  questionnaire  which  was  sent  to  school 
boards  was  constructed  around  the  following  headings:  composition  of 
the  board,  the  school  district,  business  operation  of  the  board,  facil¬ 
ities  provided  by  the  board,  educational  programs  offered,  staff  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  miscellaneous  duties.  These  headings  were  selected  and  the 
questions  phrased  after  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  literature  on  school 
boards  and  after  an  analysis  of  the  sections  of  The  Education  Act  which 
defines  the  duties  of  local  boards. 

From  the  study  of  the  literature  and  The  Education  Act ,  ten  crit¬ 
eria  were  developed  for  determining  the  relative  effectiveness  of  diff¬ 
erent  groups  of  school  boards.  The  questionnaire  was  constructed  so  that 
items  relating  to  these  criteria  were  incorporated  in  it. 

During  its  period  of  development,  the  questionnaire  was  changed 
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and  modified  several  times  as  a  result  of  constructive  suggestions  and 
comments  from  people  who  are  familiar  with  school  board  operation.  Later 
a  copy  of  the  finished  product  was  sent  to  the  Department  of  Education  in 
Newfoundland  and  another  to  the  executive  office  of  the  St.  John's  school 
board  (which  is  the  largest  Anglican  school  board  in  the  province)  for 
their  comments.  Suggestions  from  these  sources  led  to  further  refine¬ 
ments  and  hence  to  the  completed  questionnaire  as  it  was  finally  dist¬ 
ributed  to  the  various  boards.  A  copy  of  this  instrument  may  be  found 
in  the  appendix. 

Collection  of  data.  As  indicated  in  a  previous  chapter,  this 
study  involved  the  ninety  Anglican  school  boards  in  the  province.*  On 
April  fourteenth,  questionnaires,  together  with  a  letter  of  instructions 
and  another  from  the  Department  of  Education  granting  permission  for  the 
study  to  be  undertaken,  were  forwarded  to  thirty-six  school  boards  which 
were  located  in  the  more  remote  sections  of  the  province.  They  were 
contacted  early  because  of  their  irregular  mail  service  at  that  time 
of  the  year.  Two  weeks  later,  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  the  remain¬ 
ing  fifty-four  boards.  During  the  first  week  in  June,  follcw-up  letters 
were  sent  to  the  forty  boards  which  up  until  that  time  had  not  responded. 
Early  in  July,  about  twenty  personal  letters  were  written  to  board  chair¬ 
men  who  had  not  answered  by  then.  A  total  of  seventy,  or  78  per  cent  of 
the  questionnaires  originally  sent  out,  had  been  satisfactorily  completed 
and  returned  by  the  middle  of  July.  No  returns  were  received  after  that 
date. 

*This  is  three  fewer  than  the  number  given  in  the  Act,  probably 
the  result  of  centralization. 
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Additional  information  on  the  operation  of  school  boards  was 
sought  from  the  Department  of  Education.  A  letter  was  sent  to  it  early 
in  July  soliciting  information  on  the  boards'  performance  of  certain 
responsibilities,  and  also  on  the  number  of  boards  penalized  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  meet  certain  requirements  specified  by  the  Department.  The  inform¬ 
ation  requested  was  promptly  made  available. 

Analysis  of  Data.  The  school  boards  which  participated  in  the 
study  are  divided  into  groups  of  big,  medium,  and  small  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  teachers  employed.  For  convenience,  big  boards  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  those  which  employed  fifteen  teachers  or  more,  medium 
boards  those  which  employed  from  ten  to  fifteen,  and  small  ones  those 
which  employed  fewer  than  ten.  These  three  groups  are  further  divided 
into  isolated  and  non-isolated  boards  by  applying  the  definitions 
stated  in  Chapter  I.  These  classifications  are  made  in  order  to  facil¬ 
itate  the  tabulation  of  the  data  and  also  because  comparisons  between 
these  different  classifications  are  made  in  Chapter  VI. 

As  the  completed  questionnaires  were  received,  the  information 
was  taken  from  them  and  transposed  to  five  by  eight  cards.  Data  for 
each  of  the  six  classifications  were  recorded  separately  and  totals  for 
all  were  noted. 

The  information  obtained  from  the  boards  is  presented  and  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Chapter  V.  This  information  is  organized  under  general  head¬ 
ings  which  correspond  largely  with  the  main  headings  used  in  the  format 
of  the  questionnaire.  It  relates  to  the  composition  of  the  boards,  their 
organization  and  management  of  business  affairs,  the  provision  of  facil- 
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ities  both  physical  and  educational,  and  school  board-teacher  relation¬ 
ships.  The  chapter  also  includes  information  received  from  the  Anglican 
division  of  the  Department  of  Education.  Some  of  this  information  is 
used  throughout  the  text  to  substantiate  that  received  from  boards. 
Finally,  in  Chapter  V,  brief  comparisons  are  made  between  the  information 
gathered  from  the  school  boards  studied  and  revelant  information  found 
in  the  literature. 

The  data  which  were  considered  most  significant  are  presented  in 
tabular  form  when  that  method  of  presentation  is  appropriate. 

In  Chapter  VI,  a  series  of  comparisons  are  made  to  determine  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  school  boards  classified  according  to  the 
number  of  teachers  they  employ,  and  also  to  determine  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  isolated  and  non-isolated  boards.  The  different  groups 
of  boards  are  compared  by  applying  the  ten  criteria  mentioned  earlier. 

First,  the  school  boards  are  compared  according  to  size.  Each 
group  of  boards  is  assigned  a  numerical  standing,  relative  to  each 
other,  on  the  basis  of  the  information  obtained  from  the  completed 
questionnaires.  Absolute  differences  between  the  standings  for  the  three 
groups — big,  medium,  and  small — are  noted  and  statistical  tests  are 
applied  to  determine  whether  these  differences  are  statistically  signif¬ 
icant.  Generalizations  regarding  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the 
various  groups  of  boards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  criteria 
on  which  each  group  is  found  to  be  superior. 

An  identical  approach  is  used  in  determining  the  relative  effect¬ 
iveness  of  isolated  and  non-isolated  boards.  The  same  criteria  are  used, 
relative  standings  assigned,  and  differences  tested  by  the  application  of 


simple  statistical  tests. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  CRITERIA  FOR  DETERMINING  BOARD  EFFECTIVENESS 

The  constitution,  duties  and  powers  of  Newfoundland  school  boards 
are  listed  in  detail  in  The  Education  Act.  I960.  In  the  first  part  of 
this  chapter,  the  various  sections  of  the  Act  dealing  with  these  topics 
are  brought  together  and  summarized.  In  the  second  part,  the  respons¬ 
ibilities  and  authority  of  the  Newfoundland  board  are  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  theories  of  local  government  in  education  as  presented  in  Chapter 
II.  An  attempt  is  made,  in  part  three,  to  develop  a  number  of  criteria 
for  determining  the  relative  effectiveness  of  different  classifications 
of  school  boards. 


I.  CONSTITUTION,  DUTIES  AND  POWERS 

Constitution  of  school  boards.  Section  6  of  The  Education  Act 
states  that  school  boards  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council  on  the  recommendation  of  the  proper  superintendent.  The  Act 
does  not  refer  to  the  manner  in  which  the  superintendent  is  to  select 
the  names  to  be  recommended.  This  is  left  to  the  denominational  author¬ 
ities  concerned  who  in  practice  usually  leave  it  to  the  local  church 
authorities  or  to  the  local  school  board. 

The  board  is  required  by  law  to  have  at  least  five  members,  of 
whom  one  must  be  the  senior  clergyman  or  officer  of  the  denomination  of 
the  district.  Although  boards  are  denominational  in  character,  persons 
from  other  denominations  may  be  appointed  to  them  if  the  appropriate 
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Superintendent  recommends  their  names  to  the  Minister  of  Education. 
Board  members,  other  than  the  clergymen,  hold  office  for  five  years  and 
are  eligible  for  reappointment. 

School  boards  established  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are 
corporations.  For  the  transaction  of  business,  the  Act  states  that  a 
majority  of  members  is  a  quorum. 

Mandatory  duties  of  school  boards.  The  duties  of  Newfoundland 
school  boards  are  specified  in  Section  12  of  The  Education  Act.  I960. 

For  purposes  of  simplicity  and  brevity,  the  duties  of  each  board  are 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  To  organize  elementary  and/or  secondary  education  within  its 
educational  district. 

2.  To  establish  and  operate  school  buildings  and,  if  funds  permit, 
night  schools  for  adults. 

3.  To  appoint  and  dismiss  teachers  and  to  notify  the  appropriate 
Superintendent  of  any  appointments  made  and  vacancies  existing. 

4.  To  furnish  the  proper  Superintendent  with  an  audited  financial 
statement  at  the  end  of  each  school  year,  and  any  other  inform¬ 
ation  regarding  the  management  of  schools  as  may  be  requested 
by  him.  If  audited  statements  are  not  furnished  by  the  first 
of  September,  grants  for  teachers'  salaries  and  maintenance 
shall  be  discontinued  until  the  board  remedies  its  default. 

4.  To  hold  at  least  one  meeting  each  year  and  as  many  others  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  business. 

To  prescribe  courses  of  study  and  textbooks  for  its  schools, 
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subject  to  the  written  consent  of  the  Council  of  Education. 
Religious  instruction  courses  and  texts  are  subject  to  the 
sole  approval  of  the  religious  denomination  concerned. 

7.  To  see  that  schools  are  properly  furnished,  equipped,  cleaned, 
heated,  ventilated,  inspected  and  adequately  maintained. 

8.  To  manage  and  expend  all  moneys  allocated  to  the  board  for 
educational  purposes,  regardless  of  source. 

9.  In  accordance  with  the  Act,  to  determine  the  periods  of  vacation 
in  its  schools. 

10.  To  hold  an  annual  conference  with  teachers  to  discuss  the  needs 
of  the  school. 

11.  To  establish  good  relations  with  the  public. 

Powers  of  the  board.  To  enable  the  board  to  carry  out  these 
obligatory  responsibilities,  The  Education  Act  grants  it  a  measure  of 
additional  authority.  Some  of  the  things  boards  are  empowered  to  do 
are  listed  below: 

1.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  Education,  to  make 
regulations,  rules  and  by-laws  with  respect  to:  prescribing  and 
adopting  its  constitution,  the  conduct  of  business  at  its  meet¬ 
ings,  the  discipline  of  its  schools  and  the  assignment  of  grades. 

2.  To  purchase,  hold  and  sell  property. 

3.  To  provide  and  maintain  teachers'  residences. 

4.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  proper  Superintendent,  to 
borrow  money  for  educational  purposes. 

To  devise  a  scale  of  fees,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
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Council  of  Education,  to  be  charged  in  its  schools.  Boards 
are  allowed  to  take  legal  action  to  collect  fees  imposed  under 
the  Act. 

Departmental  regulations.  The  departmental  regulations  which  are 
of  greatest  concern  to  school  boards  are  the  Education  (Remuneration  of 
Teachers  and  Grants  to  Boards)  Regulations,  1958.  These  regulations  are 
an  extension  of  Section  56  of  The  Education  Act,  which  deals  with  payment 
of  teachers'  salaries  and  maintenance  grants  to  school  boards.  The  pay¬ 
ment  of  maintenance  grants  are  subject  to  four  provisions.  They  are: 

1.  The  board  must  raise  locally  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  25 
per  cent  of  the  maintenance  grant. 

2.  Pupils  must  not  be  obliged  to  take  part  in  the  regular  cleaning 
of  the  school. 

3.  Pupils  must  not  engage  personally  in  bringing  fuel  of  any  kind 
to  school. 

4.  School  cleaning  must  not  be  done  at  a  time  when  school  would 
normally  be  in  session. 

Special  grants  for  libraries,  science  equipment,  domestic  science 
equipment  and  commercial  equipment  are  provided  for  under  these  regulat¬ 
ions,  but  are  issued  only  on  application.  These  grants,  when  given,  may 
be  discontinued  when  a  school  board  fails  to  comply  with  certain  spec¬ 
ified  conditions. 

II.  EDUCATIONAL  CONTROL  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 


In  Chapter  II  it  was  stated  that  the  primary  function  of  the  cent- 
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ral  authority  in  education  is  to  ensure  a  minimum  standard  of  education 
by  establishing  a  broad  framework  within  which  local  authorities  are  per 
mitted  to  operate.  The  way  in  which  this  standard  is  achieved,  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  minimum  standards  are  exceeded  and  the  development  of 
educational  programs  to  meet  the  particular  needs  and  demands  of  their 
districts,  are  responsibilities  which  ought  to  be  borne  by  local  school 
boards. 

The  following  paragraphs  attempt  to  analyze,  briefly,  the  control 
exercised  by  each  of  the  two  main  levels  of  government  in  Newfoundland. 

Control  bv  the  central  authority.  Although  the  Department  of 
Education  does  not  officially  provide  a  basic  program  which  must  be 
followed  in  all  schools,  it  exercises  sufficient  control  to  ensure  that 
certain  standards  are  attained.  This  is  done  in  a  number  of  ways.  The 
Government  provides  a  high  percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  education  in 
the  province  and  it  exercises  considerable  influence  on  the  way  this 
money  is  spent.'*'  For  example,  grants  for  extension  and  construction 
purposes  are  issued  only  after  considerable  information  related  to  the 
proposal  to  build  has  been  supplied  to  the  Minister  of  Education.  The 
maintenance  grants  and  all  of  the  special  grants  which  are  provided  to 
school  boards  are  payable  only  when  a  number  of  conditions  are  met  by 
the  board.  Also,  each  school  board  is  required  to  submit  an  audited 
financial  statement  (in  such  form  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed 

^"According  to  D.0.S.  figures  for  I960,  81  per  cent  of  the  total 
expenditure  on  education  came  from  the  government. 
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by  the  Council  of  Education)  to  the  Superintendent  of  Education  at  the 
end  of  each  school  year.  In  addition  to  exercising  considerable  control 
over  board  expenditure,  the  central  government  has  a  measure  of  control 
over  various  other  board  activities.  The  Council  of  Education  must 
approve  of  the  Board's  constitution,  its  by-laws  and  regulations,  its 
scale  of  fees,  and  any  courses  of  study  or  text  books  it  wishes  to 
prescribe  for  its  schools.* 2 * 

Besides  the  controls  built  into  the  duties  and  powers  delegated 
to  the  board,  there  are  others  which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  consideration.  The  Minister  of  Education,  subject  to  the  app¬ 
roval  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  appoints  supervising  in¬ 
spectors  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  all  the  schools  in  their  respective 
districts  to  see  that  government  regulations  are  carried  out  and  satis¬ 
factory  standards  of  instruction  are  maintained.2  Other  major  forms  of 
control  result  from  the  fact  that  the  provincial  authorities  are  res¬ 
ponsible  for  pupil  attendance,  for  the  training  and  classification  of 
teachers,  for  setting  public  examinations  which  are  used  to  some  extent 
in  all  schools,  and  for  setting  the  length  of  the  school  day  and  year.4 

There  are  other  board  activities  which  are  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  appropriate  superintendent.  For  example,  the  borrowing  of  money 

2The  clause  in  the  Act  regarding  courses  of  study  and  textbooks  may 
be  a  little  misleading  to  readers  not  familiar  with  practices  in  Newfound¬ 
land.  Although  the  Act  gives  boards  the  authority  to  develop  their  own 
curricula,  subject  to  approval  by  Council,  only  a  few  of  the  bigger  boards 
are  making  any  attempt  to  do  so.  Most  boards  follow  the  courses  and  texts 
prescribed  by  the  Curriculum  Division  of  the  Department  without  any  attempt 
to  modify  them. 

2 The  Education  act.  I960,  9  Elizabeth  II,  No.  50. 

4The  Revised  Statutes  of  Newfoundland.  1952,  1  Elizabeth  II,  c.  102 

and  c.  105:  The  Revised  Statutes  of  Newfoundland.  1956,  5  Elizabeth  II,  No.  8. 
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through  debentures,  mortgages,  etc.,  must  meet  his  approval.  He  also  has 
to  approve  of  the  establishment  of  schools  which  propose  to  accommodate 
"designated  higher  or  lower  grades."  The  Superintendent  of  Education  may 
exercise  strong  control  over  school  district  organization  because  he  is 
responsible  for  recommending  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  the 
names  of  candidates  who  are  to  be  appointed  as  board  members;  he  is  also 
responsible  for  recommending  the  establishment  of  new  districts,  the 
alteration  of  present  ones,  and  the  dissolution  of  school  boards. 

Control  bv  local  authorities.  Local  school  boards  in  Newfound¬ 
land  enjoy  a  large  measure  of  local  autonomy,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  its  exact  extent.  The  reason  for  this  is  more  readily  under¬ 
stood  after  one  examines  The  Education  Act.  The  Act  grants  school  boards 
a  number  of  permissive  duties  (boards  may  formulate  regulations  and  by¬ 
laws,  institute  a  scale  of  school  fees,  buy  and  sell  property,  borrow 
money,  etc.,)  but  the  way  in  which  these  duties  are  performed  is  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  Education  or  the  appropriate  super¬ 
intendent.  Consequently  they  do  not  imply  as  much  authority  and  control 
as  one  is  first  inclined  to  think. 

On  the  other  hand,  practically  all  of  the  obligatory  duties  listed 
in  the  Act  provide  considerable  latitude  for  discretionary  action.  For 
example,  the  board  has  to  organize  the  means  of  education  for  the  child¬ 
ren  in  its  district.  Incorporated  into  this  responsibility  is  large 
degree  of  control.  The  pattern  of  educational  organization  and  the 
procedures  employed  to  bring  about  this  organization  are  almost  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  board.  The  board  is  free  to  provide  and  maintain 
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educational  facilities  and  services,  within  reason,  as  elaborate  as  the 
people  of  the  district  desire  and  can  afford.  The  board  has  to  decide 
what  educational  programs  are  going  to  be  developed  and  offered  in  its 
schools.  It  may  decide,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  Educ¬ 
ation,  what  courses  and  textbooks  are  to  be  used  and  consequently  what 
curriculum  development  takes  place.  Furthermore,  it  must  decide  which 
administrators  and  teachers  are  appointed  to  operate  its  schools  and 
instruct  the  children  who  attend  them.  In  all  of  these  and  many  other 
related  activities  a  high  degree  of  board  control  is  evident.  This  is 
particularly  true  with  respect  to  the  "interna"  aspects  of  school  admin¬ 
istration. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  from  a  brief  review  of  the  Act,  that  control 
of  education  in  Newfoundland  lies  neither  entirely  at  the  central  nor 
the  local  level.  Both  levels  of  government  exercise  a  measure  of  respon¬ 
sibility  and  control.  The  situation  could  very  well  be  explained  in  the 
words  of  Beach:  "Education  is  a  partnership  between  the  state  and  local 
governments,  both  mutually  interdependent."  Perhaps  a  less  superficial 
treatment  of  the  subject  would  suggest  that,  as  Toombs  points  out,  control 
is  a  correlation  of  several  controls  synthesized  into  effective  working 
relationships. ^ 

III.  AN  APPROACH  TO  DETERMINE  BOARD  EFFECTIVENESS 

In  this  section,  ten  criteria  are  developed  which  will  be  used  in 

c 
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Chapter  VI  to  determine  the  relative  effectiveness  of  different  groups 
of  school  boards  classified  according  to  the  number  of  teachers  they 
employ.  The  criteria  will  also  be  used  to  determine  the  relative  effect¬ 
iveness  of  school  boards  in  isolated  and  in  non-isolated  districts. 

In  developing  these  criteria,  the  writer  listed  a  number  of  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  school  board  administration  which  were  encountered  in 
a  study  of  the  literature  on  the  subject.  An  examination  of  the  Newfound¬ 
land  Education  Act  provided  a  number  of  mandatory  and  discretionary  duties 
from  which  other  criteria  could  be  produced.  From  these  two  sources, 
then,  about  thirty  criteria  were  developed  for  judging  the  effectiveness 
of  school  boards. 

Before  any  final  decision  was  reached  on  the  number  of  criteria  to 
be  selected  for  use  in  this  study,  an  important  condition  had  to  be  met: 
the  criteria  had  to  be  applicable  to  all  the  Newfoundland  school  boards 
participating  in  the  study.  This  automatically  reduced  the  number  of 
usable  criteria  to  ten.  For  example,  such  items  as  the  diversity  of 
the  educational  program,  curriculum  development  at  the  local  level,  paid 
executive  and  professional  assistance  to  boards,  and  others,  had  to  be 
eliminated  because  they  are  virtually  impossible  to  provide  except  in  the 
bigger  school  systems. 

The  ten  criteria  discussed  below,  then,  were  chosen  for  two  reasons; 
first,  they  received  strong  support  in  the  literature  or  they  were  devel¬ 
oped  from  the  Education  Act;  and  second,  they  are  applicable  in  all  New¬ 
foundland  educational  districts,  irrespective  of  size  or  location. 

1.  Written  policies:  The  increasing  complexity  of  educational 

administration  makes  it  imperative  that  for  smooth  and  efficient 
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operation  of  schools,  the  board's  policies  should  be  well 
thought  out  and  clearly  defined  in  writing. 

2.  Board  Constitution:  A  Handbook  for  School  Boards  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Education  in  Newfoundland,  states  that  each  school 
board  in  order  to  "guide  its  deliberations  and  administration" 
should  have  a  board  constitution. 7  The  Education  Act  makes  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  approval,  by  the  Council  of  Education,  of  the 
boards'  constitution. 

3.  Board-teacher  conferences:  One  of  the  mandatory  duties  of  New¬ 
foundland  school  boards  is  to  meet  their  teachers  early  in  the 
school  year  to  discuss  the  educational  needs  of  the  district. 
This  is  very  important  in  Newfoundland  because  boards  do  not 
employ  a  superintendent  who  would  normally  keep  the  board  in¬ 
formed  of  the  needs  of  the  district. 

4.  Health  services:  Newfoundland  school  boards  are  obligated  by 
law  to  provide  for  the  medical  inspection  of  their  schools  at 
least  once  each  year. 

5.  Public  relations:  Students  of  educational  administration  contend 
that  if  school  boards  are  to  operate  effectively,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  good  relations  exist  between  them  and  their  publics. 
Newfoundland  boards  are  required  by  the  Act  to  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  promote  sound  public  relations. 

6.  Janitorial  services:  The  responsibility  of  school  boards  with 
respect  to  janitor  services — heating,  cleaning  of  schools,  etc., 
—  is  obvious.  However,  in  Newfoundland,  this  responsibility  is 

department  of  Education,  A  Handbook  for  School  Boards.  I960, 
(mimeographed) . 
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defined  in  the  Act. 

7.  Inspection  of  school  property:  The  regular  inspection  of  school 
buildings  and  all  school  property  by  board  members  is  a  mand¬ 
atory  obligation  of  all  school  boards  in  the  province. 

8.  Board  meetings:  Although  no  specific  number  of  board  meetings 
can  be  claimed  essential  to  maximum  board  effectiveness,  studies 
show  that,  in  the  United  States,  boards  meet  an  average  of  once 
every  month  and  experts  claim  that  this  frequency  is  necessary, 
under  normal  circumstances,  for  the  conduct  of  regular  school 
board  business.  Newfoundland  school  boards  are  required  to 
meet  at  least  once  a  year. 

9.  Qualifications  of  teachers  employed  by  the  board:  Again  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  precisely  what  qualifications  are  necessary 
for  teachers  to  produce  best  results;  however,  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  better  qualified  the  teaching  personnel  are, 

the  more  effective  the  school  system  is. 

10.  Education  of  board  members:  Research  studies  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  level  of  educ¬ 
ation  of  board  members  and  their  overall  effectiveness.  The 
most  effective  members  are  those  who  are  members  of  a  profession 
and  are  university  graduates. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  application  of  these  criteria  to  the 
different  groups  of  school  boards  which  are  to  be  compared,  ten  quest¬ 
ions  are  posed.  Each  question  is  related  to  one  of  the  above  criteria. 
The  answers  supplied  to  each  question  by  the  various  groups  of  school 
boards,  determine  their  relative  standings  on  each  of  the  ten  criteria. 
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The  questions  are: 

1.  Has  the  board  formulated  a  set  of  policies  and  stated  them  in 
writing? 

2.  Does  the  board  have  a  constitution  to  guide  its  administration 
and  deliberations? 

3.  Did  the  board  hold  the  annual  conference  with  its  teachers,  as 
required  by  law? 

4.  Does  the  board  provide  or  arrange  for  the  medical  inspection  of 
its  schools? 

5.  Does  the  board  have  an  organized  public  relations  program? 

6.  Are  the  board's  schools  serviced  by  paid  janitors? 

7.  Does  the  board  provide  for  the  regular  inspection  of  its  schools 
by  its  members? 

8.  How  many  board  meetings  were  held  during  the  past  year? 

9.  How  high  are  the  professional  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
employed? 

10.  How  much  formal  education  have  the  school  board  members? 

Again,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  criteria  listed  in  this 
section  do  not  constitute  a  complete  list.  One  reason  for  this  has  al¬ 
ready  been  stated.  Also,  the  writer  feels  that  a  more  complete  list  is 
not  essential  because  its  purpose  in  this  study  is  not  to  determine  the 
absolute,  but  rather  the  relative  effectiveness  of  school  boards.  It  must 
also  be  pointed  out  that,  for  purposes  of  analysis,  all  the  criteria  will 
be  considered  of  equal  importance.  Since  this  may  not  be  necessarily 
so,  some  degree  of  caution  will  have  to  be  exercised  in  making  general¬ 
izations,  and  reaching  conclusions,  particularly  in  borderline  cases, 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  INFORMATION  RECEIVED  FROM  QUESTIONNAIRES 

This  chapter  summarizes  the  information  which  was  received  from 
the  seventy  school  boards  which  responded  to  the  questionnaires  sent 
them.  The  material  is  organized  and  discussed  under  the  following  gen¬ 
eral  headings:  board  composition,  organization  and  business  management, 
building  facilities,  educational  programs,  the  board  and  teaching  staff, 
and  miscellaneous  functions.  Another  section  in  the  chapter  is  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  the  information  received  in  response  to  a  questionnaire 
sent  to  the  Department  of  Education;  and  finally,  comparisons  are  made 
with  the  literature. 


I.  BOARD  COMPOSITION 

The  following  aspects  of  board  composition  will  be  dealt  with 
in  this  section:  size  of  the  board  district,  the  number  of  members  on 
the  board,  personal  qualifications  of  board  members,  selection  of  board 
members,  and  length  of  service.  Detailed  information  on  each  topic  may 
not  be  discussed  in  cases  where  appropriate  tables  are  presented. 

Size  of  board  district.  As  indicated  earlier  in  this  study,  the 
size  of  the  board  district  is  determined  by  the  number  of  full-time 
teachers  employed  by  the  board.  This  information  from  the  seventy  boards 
is  tabulated  and  presented  in  Table  I.  In  this  and  subsequent  tables, 
the  boards  are  divided  into  isolated  and  non-isolated  groups  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  definitions  stated  in  Chapter  I. 

fable  I  reveals  that  sixteen  of  the  seventy  school  boards  studied, 
or  about  23  per  cent  of  them,  employed  four  teachers  or  fewer;  and  forty- 
nine  boards,  or  70  per  cent,  employed  fourteen  or  fewer  teachers.  There 
were  only  two  school  boards  which  employed  more  than  forty-five  teachers 
and  only  one  employed  more  than  one  hundred.  The  median  for  all  the 
boards,  as  calculated  from  the  grouped  data,  is  11.3  teachers. 

Further  examination  of  Table  I  shows  that  seven  of  the  twenty- 
five  isolated  boards  employed  more  than  fifteen  teachers.  This  means 
that  the  proportion  of  relatively  big  boards  is  almost  as  high  in  isol¬ 
ated  as  in  non-isolated  districts.  Equally  noticeable  from  this  table  is 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  high  number  of  very  small  boards  in  the  non¬ 
isolated  areas. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  by  the  seventy  boards  in 
1960  -  1961  was  1022. 

Number  of  board  members.  The  total  number  of  members  on  the 
school  boards  studied  was  found  to  be  839.  This  represents  an  average 
membership  of  twelve  per  board.  However,  several  boards  had  relatively 
large  numbers;  one  reported  a  membership  of  forty-eight,  another  reported 
twenty-seven,  and  still  another  reported  twenty-four  members.  These 
numbers  tend  to  make  the  average  membership  somewhat  higher  than  the 
median. 

Grouped  information  on  the  number  of  board  members,  arranged 
according  to  isolated  and  non-isolated  boards,  is  given  in  Table  II. 

The  isolated  boards  tend  to  be  slightly  smaller  than  non-isolated  ones, 
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TABLE  I 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  EMPLOYED  BY  SEVENTY  ANGLICAN  SCHOOL  BOARDS 
IN  NEWFOUNDLAND  IN  I960  -  1961 


Number  of  teachers 
Appointed 


Number  of  boards 

Isolated  Non-isolated  Total 


0-4 
5-9 
10  -  14 
15  -  19 
20  -  24 
25  -  29 
30  -  34 
35  -  39 
40  -  44 


8 

5 

5 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


8 

6 

17 

5 

2 

0 

2 

1 

2 


16 

11 

22 

10 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 


60  -  64 


0 


1 


140  -  144 


0 


1 


25 


45 


70 
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with  respect  to  membership,  although  the  differences  would  not  be  great 
if  it  were  not  for  the  two  or  three  non-isolated  boards  which  have  un¬ 
usually  high  membership. 

The  median  for  all  boards,  as  calculated  from  the  grouped  data,  is 
9.3  members. 

Personal  qualifications.  Table  III  shows  the  level  of  education 
of  the  school  board  members.  Out  of  the  839  members,  only  103,  or 
slightly  under  12  per  cent  had  any  university  education. *  Three  hundred 
and  sixty-six  or  nearly  44  per  cent  had  never  attended  high  school. 
Further  study  of  the  figures  given  in  the  table  shows  that  the  educ¬ 
ational  attainment  for  members  on  isolated  boards  is  somewhat  less  than 
that  for  their  counterparts  on  non-isolated  school  boards.  Approximately 
eight  per  cent  of  the  members  on  isolated  boards  had  attended  university, 
while  the  percentage  for  members  on  non-isolated  boards  was  14.  However, 
the  difference  between  the  percentages  of  members  which  had  no  formal 
high  school  education  is  less;  the  percentages  for  isolated  and  non¬ 
isolated  boards  being  46  and  43  respectively. 

Table  IV  shows  the  occupations  of  board  members  according  to  five 
general  occupational  classifications.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  are 
more  labourers  on  the  school  boards  than  there  are  members  from  any  other 
single  occupation.  The  second  largest  group  consisted  of  fishermen. 

Over  half,  434  out  of  839,  of  all  the  school  board  members  were  fisher¬ 
men  and  labourers.  Business  people  ranked  third.  The  smallest  group 

"^Percentages  are  given  to  the  nearest  whole  number. 
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TABLE  II 

NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  ON  THE  SEVENTY  ANGLICAN  SCHOOL  BOARDS  STUDIED 


Number  of  members 

Number 

Isolated 

of  boards 

Non-isolated 

Total 

5-6 

2 

2 

4 

7-8 

7 

7 

14 

9-10 

9 

10 

19 

11  -  12 

3 

8 

11 

13  -  14 

0 

7 

7 

15  -  16 

2 

2 

4 

17  -  18 

0 

3 

3 

19  -  20 

2 

3 

5 

21  -  22 

0 

0 

0 

23  -  24 

0 

1 

1 

25  -  26 

0 

0 

0 

27  -  28 

0 

• 

1 

• 

1 

• 

47  -  48 

0 

1 

1 

25 

45 

70 
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consisted  of  professional  people,  there  being  fewer  of  these  represented 
on  school  boards  than  people  of  any  other  occupational  class. 

In  isolated  districts,  fishermen  were  by  far  the  group  with  the 
greatest  representation  on  school  boards,  their  numbers  accounting  for 
nearly  40  per  cent  of  all  board  members,  while  in  non-isolated  districts 
they  place  second  to  labourers  who  head  the  list.  Business  men  are  third 
in  both  isolated  and  other  districts,  and  professional  people  rank  last 
in  both. 

The  average  ages  of  board  members  on  various  school  boards  ranged 

from  thirty-five  years  for  the  lowest  to  fifty-six  for  the  highest.  The 

average  age  of  all  the  members  on  the  seventy  boards  was  calculated  to 
be  43.1.2  The  average  ages  for  members  on  isolated  and  non-isolated 
boards  were  not  determined. 

Ninety-nine  and  one-half  per  cent  of  all  the  members  on  the  school 
boards  studied  were  male,  there  being  only  four  female  members  in  all. 

Two  of  them  were  on  isolated  boards. 

Only  four  boards  reported  having  members  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  Anglican  Church;  two  boards  each  had  three  members  and  the  other  two 

had  one  each,  making  eight  non-Anglican  members  in  all,  or  just  over  one 

per  cent.  Half  of  these  members  were  on  isolated  boards  and  the  other 
half  on  non-isolated. 

Selection  of  board  members.  In  Newfoundland,  school  board  members 
are  selected  at  the  local  level  and  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of 

2fhis  figure  was  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  average  age  for 
each  board  by  the  number  of  members  on  it,  and  by  dividing  the  summation 
of  these  products  by  the  total  number  of  members. 
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TABLE  III 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL  OF  THE  839  MEMBERS  ON  THE  SEVENTY 

SCHOOL  BOARDS  STUDIED 


Percentage  of  members 

Level  of  education  Isolated  Non-isolated  Total 


University  education 

8* 

14* 

12* 

Some  secondary  education 

46* 

43* 

44* 

No  secondary  education 

46* 

43* 

44* 

NOTE:  There  are  251 
non-isolated  boards. 

members  on 

isolated  boards  and  588 

members  on 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  839 

TABLE  IV 

MEMBERS  ON  THE 
STUDIED 

SEVENTY  SCHOOL  BOARDS 

Occupational  group 

Percentage  of  members 

Isolated  Non-isolated 

Total 

Business  people 

21* 

20* 

20* 

Professional  people 

9* 

12* 

11* 

Semi-professional  people 

12* 

19* 

17* 

Fishermen 

40* 

19* 

26* 

Labourers 

18* 

30* 

26* 
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Education  who  in  turn  recommends  them  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  for  official  appointment.  Table  V  shows  who  selects  these  mem¬ 
bers  for  recommendation  to  the  Superintendent.  The  figures  indicate  that 
in  close  to  70  per  cent  of  the  districts,  members  were  first  elected  at 
congregational  meetings  of  the  church;  in  23  per  cent  of  the  districts, 
members  were  selected  and  recommended  by  the  boards  concerned.  In  three 
non-isolated  districts,  a  combination  of  both  procedures — election  at 
Church  meetings  and  selection  by  the  board — was  used.  Only  three  boards, 
and  all  of  them  isolated,  stated  that  new  members  were  selected  by  the 
chairman. 

Length  of  service  of  board  members.  The  Education  Act  states 
that  board  members  shall  hold  office  for  five  years  from  the  date  of 
appointment  and  are  eligible  for  reappointment.  This  means  that  many 
members  remain  in  office  for  longer  than  five  years.  Data  on  the 
length  of  service  of  board  members  are  summarized  in  Table  VI.  The 
figures  show  that  approximately  half  of  the  members  had  less  than  five 
years  experience  on  their  respective  boards;  and  20  per  cent  have  served 
for  ten  years  or  longer.  This  holds  true  for  isolated  boards  as  well  as 
for  others. 

According  to  the  Act,  school  board  members  must  reside  in  the 
district  and  must  not  be  absent  from  it  for  periods  greater  than  six 
months,  if  they  are  to  maintain  their  membership.  Five  boards  reported 
that  eleven  members  had  vacated  their  appointments  either  by  moving 
their  residence  to  another  district  or  by  absenting  themselves  from 
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TABLE  V 


PROCEDURES  USED  IN 
RECOMMENDATION 


THE  SELECTION  OF  SCHOOL  BOARD  MEMBERS  FOR 
TO  THE  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR  IN  COUNCIL 


Method  of  selection 

Number  of  board 
Isolated 

districts 

Non-isolated 

Total 

Election  by  Church 
congregation 

18 

30 

48 

Selection  by  board 

4 

12 

16 

Election  and  board 
selection 

0 

3 

3 

Selection  by  Chairman 

3 

0 

3 

25 

45 

70 

TABLE  VI 

LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  OF 

BOARD  MEMBERS  IN  THE  SEVENTY  EDUCATIONAL 
DISTRICTS 

Years  of  experience 

Percentage  of 
Isolated 

members 

Non-isolated 

Total 

0-4 

50* 

51* 

51* 

5-9 

29* 

29* 

29* 

10  and  over 

21* 

20* 

20* 

NOTE;  There  are  251 

members  on  isolated 

boards  and  588 

members  on 

non-isolated  boards,  making  a  total  of  839. 
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their  districts  for  periods  in  excess  of  six  months. 

Even  though  the  Act  specifies  the  term  of  office  of  board  members 
to  be  five  years,  it  also  states  that  members  may  be  removed  from  office 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  proper  Super¬ 
intendent  whenever  he  considers  it  expedient  in  the  cause  of  education  in 
the  district  to  do  so.  However,  the  questionnaire  completed  by  the 
Anglican  Division  of  the  Department  reported  that  no  members  were  removed 
from  office,  under  this  clause  of  the  Act,  during  the  year  I960  -  1961. 

II.  ORGANIZATION  AND  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

This  section  deals  with  the  administrative  organization  of  the 
boards  studied,  both  from  a  business  and  a  professional  point  of  view. 
Information  received  on  various  parts  of  the  questionnaire  are  brought 
together  and  organized  under  the  following  headings:  executive  officers, 
constitution  and  written  policies,  standing  committees,  meetings,  pro¬ 
fessional  assistance  to  boards,  and  local  finances. 

Executive  officers.  The  questionnaires  disclosed  that  clergymen 
held  the  chairmanship  in  forty-six  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  seventy 
boards  which  participated  in  the  study.  In  the  forty-five  non-isolated 
districts,  there  were  thirty-four  chairmen  who  were  clergymen;  however, 
in  the  isolated  districts,  the  proportion  of  clergymen  who  assumed  chair¬ 
manship  responsibilities  was  considerably  smaller.  Less  than  one-half  of 
the  chairmen  in  isolated  districts  were  clergymen. 

Thirty  school  boards  stated  that  they  had  a  vice-chairman;  ten  of 
these  boards  were  in  isolated  districts.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
boards  reported  that  they  had  both  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer;  the  other 
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boards  combined  the  functions  of  these  two  officers  and  had  them  performed 
by  a  secretary-treasurer.  This  was  done  in  both  isolated  and  non-isolated 
districts. 

Twelve  school  boards,  two  of  them  isolated,  reported  that  they  have 
an  executive. 

Table  VII  shows  that  fifty-two  boards,  or  nearly  74  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  studied,  had  their  secretarial  duties  performed  voluntarily. 
Only  two  boards,  and  neither  of  them  in  remote  areas,  appointed  full  time 
secretaries  and  paid  for  their  services.  However,  sixteen  boards  claimed 
they  had  part-time  secretaries  who  received  some  remuneration  for  their 
services.  iable  VII  further  discloses  that  the  number  of  secretaries  who 
are  given  financial  recognition  in  non-isolated  districts  is  proportion¬ 
ally  higher  than  the  number  in  isolated  districts. 


TABLE  VII 

THE  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS  WHICH  REPORTED  PAID  AND  VOLUNTARY 

SECRETARIAL  SERVICES 


Type  of  service 

Number 

Isolated 

of  boards 

Non-isolated 

Total 

Paid  full-time  secretary 

0 

2 

2 

Paid  part-time  secretary 

5 

11 

16 

Voluntary  service 

20 

32 

52 

25 

45 

70 
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By-laws  and  written  pol icies.  The  completed  questionnaires 
indicated  that  only  eighteen  school  boards,  or  26  per  cent  of  those 
studied,  had  a  set  of  by-laws  and  a  constitution  approved  by  the  Council 
of  Education.  Three  of  these  boards  were  located  in  isolated  districts. 
The  number  of  boards  professing  to  have  written  policies  governing  the 
administration  of  their  schools  was  only  slightly  higher.  Eighteen  non¬ 
isolated  boards  and  three  isolated  ones,  making  a  total  of  twenty-one  in 
all,  stated  that  their  policies  were  expressed  in  writing.  However,  it 
is  not  certain  how  many  of  this  latter  number  were  included  in  the  eigh¬ 
teen  boards  having  approved  by-laws,  as  by-laws  may  be  construed  as 
written  policies. 

Standing  committees.  Seventeen  per  cent  of  the  boards  reported 
that  their  members  were  organized  into  standing  committees.  Three  of  the 
twelve  boards  which  used  these  committees  are  in  isolated  districts;  the 
remaining  nine  boards  are  in  non-isolated  ones.  The  staffing  committee 
appeared  to  be  the  most  popular  one,  with  the  building  committeeand  the 
finance  committee  following  in  that  order.  One  school  board  reported 
that  it  had  eight  standing  committees  in  all. 

Board  meetings.  The  aggregate  number  of  meetings  held  by  the 
seventy  boards  during  the  year  I960  -  1961  was  563,  thus  an  average  of 
eight  meetings  per  board  were  held.  The  average  for  non-isolated  boards 
was  slightly  higher  than  for  the  isolated,  the  averages  being  8.7  and 
6.1  meetings  respectively.  Additional  information  regarding  the  frequen¬ 
cy  of  board  meetings  may  be  obtained  from  Table  VIII. 

No  school  board  reported  that  all  of  its  meetings  were  open  to  the 
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public,  although  two  boards  stated  that  the  public  was  invited  to  attend 
most  of  the  meetings  they  conducted.  In  each  case  the  number  of  open 
meetings  was  ten.  Two  other  boards  invited  the  general  public  to  attend 
meetings  on  two  occasions.  Nine  boards  stated  that  they  each  conducted 
one  meeting  which  was  open.  In  all  therefore,  only  20  per  cent  of  the 
seventy  boards  permitted  the  public  to  attend  one  or  more  of  their  reg¬ 
ular  meetings. 

The  questionnaires  disclosed  that  only  twelve  boards,  or  about 
17  per  cent  of  those  studied,  were  accustomed  to  distributing  agendas  to 
their  members,  four  were  in  isolated  districts.  Two  boards  claimed  they 
usually  hand  out  copies  of  the  agenda  at  the  beginning  of  each  meeting. 

All  of  the  boards,  except  one,  stated  that  their  meetings  were 
conducted  in  the  evenings;  the  exception  indicated  that  its  meetings  were 
frequently  held  during  the  afternoons  but  sometimes  ran  into  the  evening 
as  well. 

The  data  indicate  that  it  is  not  a  common  practice  for  school 
boards  to  reimburse  their  members  for  expenses  incurred  in  travelling  to 
board  meetings.  However,  nine  school  boards,  three  of  them  in  isolated 
districts,  reported  that  some  financial  consideration  was  given  board 
members  when  it  was  deemed  appropriate.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  res¬ 
pondents  felt  that  expenses  incurred  in  attending  board  meetings  in  their 
districts  were  of  little  or  no  significance. 

In  some  remote  areas  where  board  members  are  unable  to  meet  reg¬ 
ularly,  particularly  during  the  winter  months,  many  boards  have  made 
special  arrangements  for  the  execution  of  certain  of  their  functions. 
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TABLE  VIII 

NUMBER  OF  MEETINGS  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  SEVENTY  SCHOOL  BOARDS 

DURING  THE  YEAR  I960  -  1961 


Number  of  boards 

Number  of  meetings  Isolated  Non-isolated  Total 


0  -  1 
2-3 
4-5 
6  -  7 
8-9 
10  -  11 
12  -  13 
14  -  15 
16  -  17 
18  -  19 


4 
2 
6 

5 
3 
1 
2 
1 
0 
1 


4 
6 

5 
7 

4 

10 

2 

5 
0 
0 


8 

8 

11 

12 

7 

11 

4 

6 

0 

1 


24  -  25 


0 


2 


2 


25 


45 


70 
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For  example,  in  six  isolated  districts,  there  were  committees  set  up  in 
each  of  the  communities  which  make  up  the  educational  district  and  these 
school  committees  were  delegated  specific  duties  by  the  board.  In  eight 
other  districts,  the  board  members  in  each  community  were  required  to 
look  after  their  own  school  and  supply  its  needs,  but  all  major  decisions 
were  to  be  left  to  the  board  or  the  chairman. 

Two  respondents  indicated  that  it  was  impossible,  because  of  in¬ 
adequate  communication  facilities,  for  their  boards  to  meet  and  operate 
as  boards  should  and  the  chairmen  were  compelled  to  do  all  the  work  them¬ 
selves.  One  respondent  stated  that  "the  chairman  was  the  board". 

Professional  assistance  to  boards.  In  order  to  assist  them  in 
carrying  out  the  professional  aspects  of  their  work,  Newfoundland  school 
boards  consult  the  Department  of  Education,  the  district  supervisor 
(when  there  is  one),  and,  in  centralized  systems,  the  supervising  prin¬ 
cipal.  Two  respondents,  both  lay-chairmen,  asserted  that  when  in  need  of 
professional  help  they  conferred  with  the  local  clergyman.  Two  other 
respondents  declared  that  their  boards  did  not  need  professional  assist¬ 
ance  at  all. 

Table  IX  lists  the  sources  from  which  boards  claimed  to  seek  help 
on  professional  matters;  it  also  gives  the  number  of  boards  which  claimed 
to  use  each  source. 

Approximately  57  per  cent  of  the  boards  studied  reported  that  they 
consult  the  Department  of  Education,  29  per  cent  confer  with  the  district 
supervisor,  and  seven  per  cent  seek  advice  from  their  principals.  It  will 
be  noted  that  in  isolated  districts  principals  are  not  consulted  at  all. 
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This  is  probably  because  of  the  small  schools  and  the  relatively  small 
number  of  well-qualified  principals  in  these  areas.  The  fact  that  only 
twenty  boards  consult  the  district  supervisor  is  also  worthy  of  note. 

In  spite  of  the  comparatively  small  percentage  of  boards  which 
consult  supervisors  and  supervising  principals  on  professional  issues, 

51  per  cent  of  the  respondents  agreed  that  supervisors  and  principals 
rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  selection  and  procurement  of  teachers. 

Furthermore,  46  per  cent  of  the  boards  stated  that  district  school 
supervisors  attended  board  meetings  when  they  were  travelling  in  the  area. 
Only  six  of  these  boards  were  in  isolated  districts.  Principals,  both 
supervising  and  regular  principals,  attended  board  meetings  in  60  per 
cent  of  the  districts.  However,  one  respondent  from  a  fairly  large  board 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  a  sound  practice  for  principals  to 
attend  board  meetings. 

Sources  of  local  income.  The  collection  of  a  school  fee  from 
pupils  in  attendance  proved  to  be  by  far  the  most  popular  method  of 
raising  money  for  education  in  Newfoundland.  Sixty-five  boards,  or  93 
per  cent  of  those  responding,  listed  fees  as  a  source  of  income,  many  as 
the  major  one.  Sixty-one  of  these  boards  had  their  scale  of  fees  approved 
by  the  Council  of  Education.  Entertainments  of  various  types  proved  to  be 
next  in  popularity  with  58  boards,  or  83  per  cent  of  those  responding, 
naming  them  as  a  source  of  income.  This  was  followed  by  collections  and 
contributions  of  various  kinds,  and  by  revenues  received  from  Church 
funds.  Only  two  boards  said  they  received  income  from  taxation,  while 
two  others  listed  payroll  deductions  as  their  chief  source  of  revenue. 
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Several  respondents  stated  that  free  labour  constituted  their  most  im¬ 
portant  source  of  income. 

The  five  most  common  methods  of  fund  raising  and  the  number  of  boards 
using  each  are  given  in  Table  X. 

III.  BUILDING  FACILITIES 

The  questionnaire  contained  a  number  of  questions  concerning  the 
building  facilities  and  physical  services  provided  by  the  board.  The 
information  received  as  a  result  of  these  questions  is  discussed  in  this 
section. 

Centralization.  Eighteen  school  boards,  all  in  non-isolated  dist¬ 
ricts,  reported  that  they  operated  some  form  of  a  centralized  school 
system,  either  regional  or  central.  However,  pupils  were  transported  to 
school  in  twenty-one  districts.  There  were  no  centralizations  or  trans¬ 
portation  systems  reported  in  isolated  districts. 

Not  one  school  board  reported  that  it  owned  and  operated  its  own 

buses. 

Physical  f acil ities.  According  to  the  information  received  on  the 
questionnaires,  only  half  of  the  classrooms  administered  by  the  boards 
under  study  were  heated  by  central  heating  systems.  The  proportion  of 
centrally  heated  classrooms  in  isolated  areas  was  considerably  smaller, 
the  ratio  being  one  in  five.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  classrooms 
had  electricity,  and  a  slightly  smaller  fraction  had  water  and  sewage 
facilities.  Again,  in  the  isolated  districts,  the  proportion  of  class¬ 
rooms  boasting  these  amenities  was  substantially  smaller  than  in  other 
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TABLE  IX 

SOURCES  FROM  WHICH  SCHOOL  BOARDS  SEEK  PROFESSIONAL  ASSISTANCE 


Sources  of  help 

Number  of 
Isolated 

boards  seeking  it 
Non-isolated 

Total 

Department  of  Education 

16 

24 

40 

District  supervisor 

6 

14 

20 

School  principal 

0 

5 

5 

Other  sources 

2 

0 

2 

24 

43 

67 

TABLE  X 

FIVE  MOST  COMMON  SOURCES  OF  LOCAL  INCOME  AS  REPORTED  BY  SCHOOL  BOARDS 


Sources  of  income 

Number  of 
Isolated 

school  boards 
Non-isolated 

Total 

Fees 

23 

42 

65 

Entertainments 

21 

37 

58 

Collections  and  contributions 

10 

20 

30 

Church 

4 

23 

27 

NOTE:  Many  boards  listed  more  than  one  source  of  income. 
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districts. 

Nineteen  per  cent  of  the  958  classrooms  administered  by  the  seven¬ 
ty  boards  responding  to  the  questionnaire  were  serviced  by  old-fashioned 
out-door  toilets;  the  percentage  for  isolated  classrooms  was  thirty. 

Table  XI  shows  the  percentage  of  classrooms  which  enjoyed  what 
are  generally  considered  to  be  essential  services. 

TABLE  XI 

THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  CLASSROOMS,  UNDER  THE  SEVENTY  BOARDS  STUDIED, 

WHICH  HAVE  CERTAIN  FACILITIES 


Facilities  provided 

Percentage  of 
Isolated 

classrooms  with  each 
Non-isolated 

Total 

Central  heating 

19* 

60* 

50* 

Electricity 

33* 

80* 

67* 

Water  and  sewerage 

35* 

73* 

64* 

NOTE:  There  were  239  classrooms  in  isolated  districts  and  719  in 
non-isolated,  thus  a  total  of  958. 


It  is  impossible  from  the  data  received  to  specify  the  exact 
number  of  classrooms  which  possessed  the  services  of  a  library.  This  is 
because  several  respondents  misinterpreted  the  question  asked  and  gave 
the  number  of  libraries  rather  than  the  number  of  classrooms  which  had 
access  to  them.  However,  each  of  the  seventy  boards  reported  that  there 
were  libraries  in  most  of  their  schools. 

The  questions  seeking  the  number  of  classrooms  which  have  the 
services  of  an  auditorium  and  a  gymnasium  were  also  improperly  answered 
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by  several  respondents.  They  gave  the  number  in  the  district  rather  than 
the  number  of  classrooms  using  them.  Four  respondents  indicated  that  in 
their  schools  the  same  room  served  both  as  an  auditorium  and  as  a  gym¬ 
nasium. 

Janitor  services.  fable  XII  shows  the  percentage  of  classrooms, 
for  both  classifications  of  districts,  which  were  serviced  by  paid  and 
voluntary  janitor  service."^  Approximately  71  per  cent  of  all  classrooms 
were  serviced  by  paid  personnel;  21  per  cent  had  voluntary  services  and 
about  eight  per  cent  had  partly  paid  and  partly  voluntary.  It  will  be 
noticed  from  the  table  that  in  isolated  districts  the  picture  is  even  less 
satisfactory,  only  53  per  cent  of  their  classrooms  have  paid  janitors, 
about  10  per  cent  get  some  services  performed  by  paid  personnel  and  the 
remaining  37  per  cent  still  rely  on  "free  labour"  to  look  after  heating 
services,  cleaning  and  other  necessary  services. 

There  were  fifty-nine  school  boards  which  appointed  janitors.  Of 
these,  twenty-five  boards,  or  just  under  43  per  cent,  stated  that  the 
janitors'  duties  were  defined  in  writing.  The  percentage  was  found  to  be 
approximately  the  same  both  for  isolated  and  non-isolated  boards. 

Table  XIII  shows  to  whom  janitors  were  alleged  to  be  responsible, 
as  indicated  by  the  questionnaires,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
Forty-five  respondents,  or  76  per  cent  of  those  whose  boards  employed 
janitors,  indicated  that  their  janitors  were  responsible  to  the  school 
board.  Only  15  per  cent  said  they  were  responsible  to  the  principal. 

3 

Voluntary  service  means,  in  effect,  that  the  board  has  not  made 
arrangements  for  janitor  service  so  it  has  to  be  performed  voluntarily  by 
the  parents. 
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TABLE  XII 

PERCENTAGE  OF  CLASSROOMS,  UNDER  THE  SEVENTY  SCHOOL  BOARDS  STUDIED, 
SERVICED  BY  PAID  AND  VOLUNTARY  JANITOR  SERVICE 


Type  of  service 

Percentage  of 
Isolated 

classrooms  using  each 
Non-isolated 

Total 

Paid  services 

53* 

77* 

71* 

Partly  paid  and  partly  voluntary  10* 

7* 

8* 

Voluntary  service 

37* 

16* 

21* 

NOTE:  There 
non-isolated,  thus  a 

are  239  classrooms  in 
total  of  958. 

isolated  districts  and 

719 

in 

TABLE  XIII 

AUTHORITIES  TO  WHOM  JANITORS  ARE  RESPONSIBLE  AND  THE  NUMBER 
DISTRICTS  IN  WHICH  THEY  ARE  RESPONSIBLE  TO  EACH 

OF 

To  whom  janitors 
are  responsible 

Number  of  board  districts 
Isolated  Non-isolated 

Total 

School  board 

14 

31 

45 

Principal 

2 

7 

9 

Principal  and  board 

2 

1 

3 

P.  T.  A. 

2 

0 

2 

NOTE:  These 

figures  are  for  the  fifty-nine  boards,  twenty 

of 

them 

isolated,  which  employed  janitors. 
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Three  respondents  stated  that  the  janitors  were  answerable  to  both  the 
board  and  the  principal,  while  another  two  asserted  that  they  were  res¬ 
ponsible  to  the  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

Inspection  of  buildings.  Forty-nine  boards,  or  70  per  cent  of 
those  studied,  claimed  that  they  made  provision  for  the  regular  inspect¬ 
ion  of  their  buildings  and  property.  Several  respondents  stated  that  some 
attention  had  been  given  to  inspection  but  no  regular  services  had  been 
adopted.  Table  XIV  gives  the  number  of  boards  in  both  isolated  and  non¬ 
isolated  districts  which  claimed  regular  inspection. 

Of  the  forty-nine  boards  which  conducted  regular  inspection,  how¬ 
ever,  only  thirty-nine  indicated  that  it  was  carried  out  by  the  board 
members  as  required  by  the  Act;  the  other  ten  conducted  their  inspection 
through  the  chairman  and  the  school  principal.  Several  respondents 
stated  that  school  buildings  and  property  were  inspected  by  the  parents 
(this  is  not  included  as  regular  inspection). 

TABLE  XIV 

THE  NUMBER  OF  BOARDS  CLAIMING  REGULAR  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOL 
BOARD  BUILDINGS  AND  PROPERTY 


Whether  or  not 
property  is 
regularly  inspected 

Number  of 
Isolated 

boards  responding 
Non-isolated 

Total 

Yes 

16 

33 

49 

No 

9 

12 

21 

25 

45 

70 

x 
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IV.  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

There  were  five  questions  on  the  questionnaire  relating  to  the 
program  of  studies  and  courses  offered  in  the  schools  administered  by  the 
board.  This  section  deals  with  the  answers  to  these  questions  as  supplied 
by  the  seventy  respondents. 

Diversity  of  programs.  According  to  the  information  received, 
very  few  Newfoundland  school  boards  offer  anything  except  the  regular 
academic  program  prescribed  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Only  three 
boards  provided  a  Commercial  program  for  students  wishing  to  enter  the 
business  field.  Two  boards  had  schools  teaching  Home  Economics  and  only 
one  provided  subjects  in  Industrial  Arts.  These  boards  are  comparatively 
big  and  are  located  in  urban  or  semi-urban  localities. 

Only  fourteen  boards  reported  that  their  schools  had  programs  in 
Physical  Education,  even  though  the  Department  of  Education  requires  that 
each  principal  make  provision  for  physical  exercises  for  at  least  one 
short  period  each  day.4 

Diversity  of  subjects.  Table  XV  lists  a  number  of  subjects,  most 
of  which  are  not  common  in  the  majority  of  schools,  and  shows  the  number 
of  boards  which  arranged  to  have  them  taught  in  their  schools.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  in  schools  administered  by  sixty-five  boards,  or  93  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  studied,  a  foreign  language  was  offered,  yet  only 
three  boards  reported  that  Biology  was  taught  in  their  schools;  only  nine 
boards  had  schools  which  offered  Chemistry  and  only  sixteen  boards  made 
arrangements  for  teaching  Physics.  Eight  boards  provided  for  instruction 


4 Ihe  hducation  Act.  I960,  9  Elizabeth  II,  No.  50. 
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in  music. 

Of  the  twenty-five  isolated  boards,  only  two  offer  Physics,  one 
Chemistry,  and  none  Music.  However,  twenty-one  of  these  boards  indicated 
that  their  schools  were  providing  instruction  in  one  or  more  foreign  lang¬ 
uages. 


TABLE  XV 

A  LIST  OF  CERTAIN  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  BOARDS  WHOSE 

SCHOOLS  OFFER  EACH 


Subjects 

Number  of  boards 
Isolated 

offering  each 
Non-isolated 

Total 

Physics 

2 

14 

16 

Chemistry 

1 

8 

9 

Biology 

0 

3 

3 

Music 

0 

8 

8 

Foreign  language 

21 

44 

65 

NOTE;  There 

are  forty-five  boards  in  the 

i  non-isolated  group 

and 

twenty-five  in  the  isolated  one. 

Table  XV  possibly  indicates  the  relative  importance  curriculum 
authorities  place  on  different  subjects. 

Although  The  Education  Act  gives  Newfoundland  school  boards  auth¬ 
ority  to  prescribe  courses  of  study  and  textbooks  for  their  schools,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  written  consent  of  the  Council  of  Education,  only  two  boards 
reported  doing  so.  This  number  was  confirmed  by  the  questionnaire  comp¬ 
leted  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Eight  boards,  however,  stated 
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that  they  had  selected  courses  and  texts  for  use  in  religious  instruction. 

V.  THE  BOARD  AND  THE  STAFF 

School  boards  were  asked  a  number  of  questions  relating  to  teacher 
selection,  orientation  of  new  teachers,  board-teacher  relationships,  and 
teacher  salaries.  This  section  discusses  the  information  solicited  by 
these  questions. 

Teacher  selection.  During  the  year  1960  -  1961,  the  seventy 
school  boards  employed  a  total  of  1022  teachers.  Procedures  followed  in 
the  selection  and  appointment  of  these  teachers  are  given  in  Tables  XVI 
and  XVII. 

Fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  respondents  claimed  that  applications 
for  teaching  positions  were  considered  by  the  entire  board  before  decis¬ 
ions  on  appointments  were  made.  Seventeen  per  cent  reported  that  applic¬ 
ations  were  first  considered  by  the  staffing  committee;  fourteen  per  cent 
reported  them  to  be  considered  by  the  chairman  and  the  officers  of  the 
board,  and  13  per  cent  by  the  chairman  alone.  The  same  general  pattern 
holds  for  both  isolated  and  non-isolated  districts  alike,  except  that 
there  were  fewer  staffing  committees  on  boards  in  more  remote  areas. 

Table  XVII  indicates  who  makes  the  final  decision  with  respect  to 
the  appointment  of  new  teachers.  The  questionnaires  revealed  that  forty- 
seven  of  the  seventy  boards,  or  57  per  cent  of  them,  declared  that  they 
make  the  final  decision  as  to  whether  an  applicant  is  to  be  appointed  or 
not.  Twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  boards  said  they  left  this  decision 
making  responsibility  to  the  chairman;  in  four  per  cent  of  the  districts, 
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TABLE  XVI 

PROCEDURES  ADOPTED  BY  SCHOOL  BOARDS  IN  CONSIDERING  APPLICATIONS 

FOR  TEACHING  POSITIONS 


Applications  are 
considered  by 

Number  of  boards 
Isolated 

using  each  procedure 
Non-isolated 

Total 

The  board 

15 

24 

39 

(56*) 

Staffing  committee 

2 

10 

12 

(17*) 

Chairman  and  officers 

4 

6 

10 

(14*) 

The  chairman 

4 

5 

9 

(13*) 

25 

45 

70 

TABLE  XVII 


AUTHORITIES  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 
OF  TEACHERS  AND  THE 

THE  FINAL 
NUMBER  OF 

DECISION  ON  THE  APPOINTMENT 
BOARDS  USING  EACH 

Teachers  are 

Number  of  boards 

appointed  by 

Isolated 

Non-isolated 

Total 

The  board 

15 

32 

47  (67*) 

Staffing  committee 

2 

2 

4  (  6*) 

Chairman  and  officers 

2 

0 

2  (  3*) 

Chairman 

6 

11 

17  (24*) 

25 

45 

70 

. 
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it  was  delegated  to  the  staffing  committee;  and  in  three  per  cent  of  them, 
it  was  left  to  the  chairman  and  board  officers.  Again,  a  similar  pattern 
is  seen  to  exist  in  both  isolated  and  non-isolated  districts,  except  that 
no  board  in  a  non-isolated  district  reported  its  chairman  was  responsible 
for  teacher  appointment. 

Half  of  the  school  boards  disclosed  that  they  depend  on  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  for  assistance  in  staffing  their  schools.  According  to 
the  completed  questionnaires,  156  teachers,  or  14  per  cent  of  all  employed 
were  procured  and  recommended  to  boards  by  the  Department.  This  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  information  received  from  the  Department  which  stated  that 
approximately  200  teachers  were  recommended  to  school  boards.  Nineteen 
of  these  boards  did  not  participate  in  the  study;  this  probably  accounts 
for  the  discrepancy  between  the  Department's  figure  and  that  obtained 
from  the  questionnaires. 

Isolated  boards  experienced  much  more  difficulty  in  securing  tea¬ 
chers  than  did  others.  More  than  30  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  employed 
in  isolated  districts  were  supplied  by  the  Department. 

Orientation  of  new  teachers.  None  of  the  respondents  stated  that 
his  board  had  an  orientation  program  for  new  teachers.  Only  four  res¬ 
pondents  indicated  that  any  consideration  was  given  to  the  introduction 

5 

of  new  teaching  personnel  into  their  school  systems. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  boards  said  they  met  their  teachers  early  in 

5 

A  formal  program  of  orientation  may  not  be  of  major  importance  in 
Newfoundland,  except  in  a  few  districts,  because  half  of  the  school  boards 
employ  fewer  than  ten  teachers. 
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the  year  to  consider  the  needs  of  education  in  the  district,  as  required 
by  law.  The  percentage  which  complied  with  the  Act  was  slightly  higher 
in  isolated  districts  than  in  non-isolated. 

Forty-two  of  the  boards  did  not  arrange  the  board-teacher  confer¬ 
ence  even  though  only  twelve  thought  that,  from  a  geographical  point  of 
view,  it  was  difficult  to  do  so.  One  respondent  attempted  to  justify  his 
board's  failure  to  comply  with  the  Act  by  asserting  that  "the  teachers  were 
not  interested." 

The  board  and  the  principal .  The  Education  Act  gives  the  school 
boards  certain  authority  and  in  some  cases  specific  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  such  matters  as  the  assignment  of  classes  to  teachers  and  the 
appointment  of  periods  of  vacations  in  their  schools.  Several  questions 
on  the  questionnaire  were  designed  to  determine  whether  boards  or  prin¬ 
cipals  made  decisions  in  these  areas  and  the  extent  to  which  each  group 
was  involved. 

In  the  case  of  grade  assignment  to  teachers,  73  per  cent  of  the 
boards  said  that  this  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  principal;  16  per 
cent  of  them  stated  that  they  made  the  decisions  themselves  and  11  per 
cent  reported  that  they  were  made  cooperatively  by  themselves  and  the 
principals  concerned.  Virtually  the  same  procedure  was  followed  in  both 
isolated  and  non-isolated  districts. 

Table  XVIII  summarizes  the  data  on  the  assignment  of  classes  to 
teachers. 

For  the  most  part,  vacation  periods  were  determined  jointly  by  the 
board  and  the  principals.  This  was  the  procedure  in  59  per  cent  of  the 
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TABLE  XVIII 

THE  ASSIGNMENT  OF  CLASSES  TO  TEACHERS  IN  VARIOUS  DISTRICTS 


Grades  are  assigned 
to  teachers  by 

Number  of  school 
Isolated 

board  districts 
Non-isolated 

Total 

The  principal 

17 

34 

51  (73*) 

The  board 

5 

6 

11  (16*) 

Board  and  principal 

3 

5 

8  (11*) 

25 

45 

70 

TABLE  XIX 

GROUPS  WHICH  DETERMINE 

SCHOOL  HOLIDAYS 

IN  VARIOUS  DISTRICTS 

Holidays  are 
determined  by 

Number  of  school 
Isolated 

board  districts 
Non-isolated 

Total 

The  board  and  principals 

12 

29 

41  (59*) 

The  board 

8 

6 

14  (20*) 

The  principals 

4 

10 

14  (20*) 

Others 

1 

0 

1  (  1*) 

25 


45 


70 
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school  board  districts  studied.  In  20  per  cent  of  the  districts,  holi¬ 
days  were  decided  on  by  the  board,  and  in  another  20  per  cent,  they  were 
decided  on  by  the  principals.  One  respondent  thought  that  the  Newfound¬ 
land  Teachers'  Association  was  responsible  for  appointing  school  holi¬ 
days. 

Thirty  per  cent  of  the  respondents  thought  that  the  Department  of 
Education  was  responsible  for  deciding  the  date  when  the  school  year 
begins.  The  other  70  per  cent  were  more  conversant  with  the  Act;  most 
of  them  indicated  they  knew  that  this  decision  was  the  responsibility  of 
the  board. 

Table  XIX  summarizes  the  information  received  in  connection  with 
the  appointment  of  school  holidays  in  various  districts. 

VI.  MISCELLANEOUS  FUNCTIONS 

The  questionnaire  contained  questions  on  medical  services  for 
schools,  public  relations,  teachers'  residences  and  night  schools,  as 
school  boards  have  certain  statutory  responsibilities  in  these  matters. 

The  information  received  as  a  result  of  these  questions  is  discussed  in 
this  section. 

Health  services.  Exactly  one-half  of  the  school  boards  responding 
to  the  questionnaire  reported  that  their  schools  had  the  services  of 
either  a  nurse  or  a  doctor.  The  other  half  stated  that  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  medical  services  and  for  health  inspection  in  their  schools. 
There  was  no  appreciable  difference  between  the  isolated  and  non-isolated 
boards  with  respect  to  the  provision  of  health  services. 
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Public  relations.  Only  eleven  boards,  or  fewer  than  16  per  cent, 
reported  they  had  a  public  relations  program,  although  the  provision  of 
one  is  a  mandatory  duty.  Only  one  of  the  eleven  boards  was  in  an  isol¬ 
ated  district.  Several  of  the  boards  which  attempted  to  promote  good 
relations  had  a  public  relations  committee  which  was  responsible  for  this 
aspect  of  board  work.  The  radio,  press,  circular  letters,  and  community 
organizations  were  listed  as  media  used  in  fostering  good  relations  with 
the  public. 

Teachers '  residences.  Evidence  derived  from  the  returned  question¬ 
naires  show  that  the  school  boards  owned  sixty-seven  teacherages;  twenty- 
two  of  them  were  in  isolated  districts.  The  isolated  boards  were  slightly 
superior  in  their  provision  of  housing  accommodation  for  teachers  because 
they  provided  an  average  of  one  residence  for  every  eleven  teachers  employed 
whereas  the  non-isolated  group  owned  an  average  of  one  residence  for  every 
seventeen  teachers. 

Night  schools.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  school  board  as  stated  in 
the  Act  is  to  promote,  if  funds  will  permit,  night  schools  and  contin¬ 
uation  classes  for  those  who  can  no  longer  attend  public  school.  However, 
during  the  year  I960  -  1961,  none  of  the  boards  studied  operated  or  assumed 
any  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  night  schools.  In  the  light  of  the 
information  presented  on  board  finances  in  another  part  of  this  chapter, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  insufficient  funds  provide  a  legitimate  reason 
for  boards  not  providing  night  school  services. 
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VII.  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 

References  have  already  been  made  to  information  received  from  the 
Department  of  Education.  That  information  was  used  in  various  places  in 
this  chapter  to  substantiate  information  received  from  school  boards. 

The  questionnaire  returned  by  the  Department  revealed  that,  in 
I960  -  1961,  no  school  board  was  penalized  because  of  failure  to  submit 
a  properly  audited  financial  statement  as  required  by  The  Education  Act. 
However,  there  were  instances  where  schools  forfeited  their  library 
grants  because  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  stated  in  the 
Department's  regulations. 

It  was  also  learned  from  the  questionnaire  that  two  Anglican  high 
school  systems  in  the  province  were  using  internal  examinations  in  Grades 
IX  and  X  instead  of  the  public  examinations  set  and  administered  by  the 
Department.  This  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  authorities  concerned 
to  engage  in  curriculum  development  at  the  local  level. 

Another  fact  revealed  by  the  Department  was  that  there  were 
seventy-five  unlicenced  teachers  teaching  in  Anglican  schools  during  the 
year  I960  -  1961.  The  number  determined  from  the  board  questionnaires 
was  fifty-nine,  but  nineteen  boards  did  not  participate  in  the  study. 

Finally,  the  questionnaire  disclosed  that  the  work  of  one  local 
school  board  was  performed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  section  6  of  The  Education  Act. 

VIII.  SUMMARY  AND  COMPARISON  WITH  LITERATURE 


In  this  section,  the  information  received  on  the  Newfoundland  school 
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boards  studied  is  summarized  and,  where  possible,  comparisons  are  made 
with  the  results  of  the  N.E.A.,  Midwestern,  and  Nova  Scotia  studies  which 
were  reviewed  in  Chapter  II.  In  addition,  references  are  made  to  app¬ 
ropriate  recommendations  of  experts  as  found  in  the  literature. 

Board  composition.  Only  one  Newfoundland  school  board  out  of  the 
seventy  participating  in  the  study  employed  more  than  one  hundred  tea¬ 
chers,  while  sixteen  boards  employed  fewer  than  four.  The  median  number 
of  teachers  was  11.3.  The  N.E.A.  and  Midwestern  studies  did  not  indicate 
the  size  of  the  districts  which  were  included  in  their  investigations. 
However,  the  literature  recommends  a  minimum  of  1200  pupils  for  every 
district.  This  number  would  represent  from  forty  to  fifty  teachers. 

Only  four  of  the  Newfoundland  boards  studied  employed  more  than  forty 
teachers. 

The  number  of  members  on  the  Newfoundland  boards  ranged  from  five 
to  forty-eight.  The  N.E.A.  studies  revealed  that  five  was  the  most 
popular  number  in  the  United  States;  the  literature  recommends  either 
five,  seven  or  nine  for  maximum  efficiency. 

The  majority  of  Newfoundland  board  members  were  drawn  from  labour¬ 
ers  and  fishermen;  the  third  biggest  group  was  business  people.  In  the 
rural  areas  of  the  United  States,  farmers  constituted  the  biggest  occu¬ 
pational  group  on  school  boards,  while  professional  people  were  the  big¬ 
gest  group  represented  on  urban  and  city  boards.  The  Nova  Scotia  study 
found  that  farmers  and  business  people  were  the  leading  groups  for  that 
province. 

Only  eight  per  cent  of  Newfoundland  board  members  had  ever 
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attended  university  and  only  44  per  cent  had  any  high  school  education. 
This  was  considerably  less  education  than  Nova  Scotia  members  had;  they 
had  an  average  of  twelve  years  of  formal  schooling.  One-third  of 
American  board  members  were  university  graduates  and  seven-tenths  of  them 
had  finished  high  school. 

The  average  age  of  board  members  in  Newfoundland  was  calculated 
to  be  43.1  years.  Average  ages  for  American  members  were  not  given  but 
the  median  was  stated  as  48.5,  and  in  Nova  Scotia  it  was  fifty-three. 

There  were  only  four  female  members  out  of  839  on  the  Newfoundland 
boards.  The  American  studies  show  that  10  per  cent  of  American  members 
were  female;  the  percentage  in  Nova  Scotia  was  five. 

Organization  and  business  management.  The  literature  contends 
that  for  efficient  administration  school  board  policies  should  be 
expressed  in  writing.  The  percentage  of  Newfoundland  boards  with  written 
policies  was  found  to  be  thirty;  in  the  Midwestern  states,  58  per  cent  of 
the  school  boards  had  their  policies  defined  in  writing. 

Seventeen  per  cent  of  the  Newfoundland  school  boards  studied  oper¬ 
ated  in  standing  committees.  The  Midwest  studies  revealed  that  over  half 
of  the  city  boards  investigated  were  organized  into  standing  committees; 
in  rural  areas  the  percentage  was  considerably  lower.  The  literature 
expresses  the  thought  that  standing  committees  are  a  hindrance  to  effic¬ 
ient  school  board  operation. 

The  number  of  meetings  held  by  Newfoundland  school  boards  during 
I960  -  1961  ranged  from  zero  to  twenty-five;  the  average  number  was 
eight.  Practically  all  of  these  meetings,  except  a  few  meetings  of  a 
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special  nature,  were  closed  to  the  public.  Studies  show  that  American 
school  boards  are  accustomed  to  meet  monthly  and  60  per  cent  of  their 
meetings  have  been  open. 

Thirteen  per  cent  of  Newfoundland  school  boards  compensate  their 
members  for  expenses  incurred  in  attending  meetings.  Figures  indicate 
that  the  percentage  is  somewhat  higher  in  the  United  States. 

Only  two  Newfoundland  school  boards  hired  the  services  of  a  full¬ 
time  secretary.  None  of  the  boards  had  the  services  of  a  superintendent; 
most  of  their  professional  assistance  came  from  the  Department  of  Educ¬ 
ation,  the  district  supervisors  and  their  supervising  principals. 

Most  American  school  boards  have  their  own  superintendent  who  is 
the  chief  executive  and  the  chief  professional  officer  for  the  board. 

The  N.E.A.  studies  reported  that  the  superintendent  also  served  as 
secretary  in  79  per  cent  of  the  county  and  small  parish  districts. 

Physical  facilities.  Only  half  of  the  classrooms  administered  by 
Newfoundland  school  boards  had  central  heating,  two-thirds  of  the  class¬ 
rooms  had  electricity  and  somewhat  fewer  had  water  and  sewerage  facilities. 
Nineteen  per  cent  of  these  classrooms  were  still  serviced  by  out-door 
toilets;  and  21  per  cent  still  depended  on  voluntary  janitor  service. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  boards  claimed  that  regular  inspection  of 
school  buildings  and  property  was  provided. 

The  Midwest  and  N.E.A.  studies  did  not  have  comparable  figures 
for  American  schools.  These  amenities  are  obviously  accepted  as  essen¬ 
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educational  programs.  Very  few  Newfoundland  boards  provided  any¬ 
thing  except  the  bare  academic  program.  Only  three  boards  offered 
Commercial  courses,  two  offered  Home  Economics  and  one  offered  Industrial 
Arts.  In  the  academic  field,  foreign  language  was  given  much  greater 
emphasis  than  pure  sciences.  Only  sixteen  boards  stated  that  physics  was 
taught  in  their  schools  and  only  nine  reported  that  chemistry  was  taught, 
but  sixty-five  said  that  foreign  language  was  offered. 

The  board  and  staff.  In  Newfoundland,  teaching  applications  were 
generally  considered  by  the  whole  board  which  also  made  the  final  decis¬ 
ion  regarding  appointments.  In  this  connection,  boards  received  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  Department  of  Education,  district  supervisors  and  super¬ 
vising  principals.  None  of  the  boards  had  an  orientation  program  for 
teachers. 

Principals  and  boards  appear  to  work  together  cooperatively  on 
many  matters.  Seventy-three  per  cent  of  the  boards  permitted  principals 
to  assign  classes  to  teachers.  Seventy-nine  per  cent  allowed  principals 
to  decide  when  school  vacations  were  kept,  or  permitted  them  to  share  in 
making  that  decision. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  of  the  duties  performed  by  Newfoundland 
school  boards,  and  many  performed  by  boards  and  principals  jointly,  are 
performed  by  superintendents  in  American  school  systems. 

Miscellaneous  information.  Sixteen  per  cent  of  the  boards  studied 
in  Newfoundland  stated  they  had  a  public  relations  program.  Fifty-five 
percent  said  they  owned  one  or  more  teachers'  residences.  Half  of  the 
boards  provided  medical  inspection  for  their  schools.  No  board  assumed 
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any  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  night  schools. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  RELATIVE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS 
CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  SIZE  AND  LOCATION 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  different  groups  of  school  boards  classified  according 
to  size.  Another  was  to  determine,  insofar  as  possible,  whether  school 
boards  in  isolated  districts  operate  as  effectively  as  those  in  more 
favourable  geographical  areas.  With  these  two  purposes  in  mind,  ten 
criteria  were  developed  and  discussed  in  Chapter  IV.  Briefly,  these 
criteria  were  based  on: 

1.  Written  board  policies 

2.  School  board  constitution 

3.  Board-teacher  conferences 

4.  Medical  inspection  of  schools 

5.  Public  relations  program 

6.  Janitorial  services 

7.  Inspection  of  school  property 

8.  Number  of  school  board  meetings 

9.  Teacher  qualifications 

10.  Education  of  board  members. 

Ten  questions,  each  related  to  one  of  the  criteria,  were  then 
stated.  These  were  posed  in  order  to  facilitate  the  application  of  the 
criteria  to  the  different  groups  of  school  boards.  On  the  basis  of  the 
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answers  supplied  to  these  questions  by  the  information  received  on  the 
returned  questionnaires,  the  relative  standings  of  the  different  groups 
of  boards  are  determined.  The  ten  questions  are: 

1.  Has  the  board  formulated  a  set  of  policies  and  stated  them  in 
writing? 

2.  Does  the  board  have  a  constitution  to  guide  its  administration 
and  deliberations? 

3.  Did  the  board  hold  the  annual  conference  with  its  teachers,  as 
required  by  law? 

4.  Does  the  board  provide  or  arrange  for  the  medical  inspection  of 
its  schools? 

5.  Does  the  board  have  an  organized  public  relations  program? 

6.  Are  the  board's  schools  serviced  by  paid  janitors? 

7.  Does  the  board  provide  for  the  regular  inspection  of  its  schools 
by  members  of  the  board? 

8.  How  many  board  meetings  were  conducted  during  the  past  year? 

9.  How  high  are  professional  qualifications  of  the  teachers  employed? 

10.  How  much  formal  education  have  school  board  members? 

In  order  to  make  comparisons,  the  school  boards  were  divided  into 
groups,  first,  according  to  size  and  second,  according  to  location,  depend¬ 
ing  on  whether  they  were  in  isolated  districts  or  not.  As  pointed  out  in 
Chapter  IV,  the  number  of  teachers  employed  by  the  board  determined  its 
size.  Boards  which  employed  more  than  fifteen  were  considered  big,  boards 
which  employed  from  ten  to  fifteen  sere  considered  medium,  and  those  with 
fewer  than  ten  teachers  were  considered  small.  On  the  basis  of  these 
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figures,  the  seventy  boards  which  responded  to  the  questionnaire  were 
fairly  evenly  divided;  there  being  twenty-one,  twenty-two,  and  twenty- 
seven  in  the  big,  medium,  and  small  groups  respectively. 

The  terms  isolated  and  non-isolated  were  defined  in  Chapter  I  and 
have  been  used  repeatedly  in  reporting  the  data  in  Chapter  V. 

I.  COMPARISONS  BETWEEN  SCHOOL  BOARDS  OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES 

In  this  section,  comparisons  are  made  between  the  different  groups 
of  school  boards  classified  according  to  size.  It  is  hypothesized  that, 
on  the  basis  of  the  criteria  developed,  big  boards  are  superior  to  both 
medium  and  small  ones,  and  medium  boards  are  superior  to  small  ones. 
Relative  standings  are  assigned  to  each  group  of  boards,  absolute  differ¬ 
ences  are  noted,  and  appropriate  statistical  tests  are  applied  to  determine 
whether  or  not  these  differences  are  statistically  significant. 

Three  different  statistical  tests  are  used  to  test  the  significance 
of  the  differences  between  the  relative  standings  assigned.  For  comp¬ 
utational  convenience,  the  data  for  small  frequencies  are  tested  by  a 
chi-square  formula  for  a  two  by  two  contingency  table. *  When  bigger 
numbers  are  involved,  a  z-test  for  testing  the  significance  of  the 
difference  between  two  independent  proportions,  as  described  by  Ferguson, 
is  used. ^  The  significance  of  the  difference  between  means  is  measured 
by  applying  an  appropriate  t-test. 

^George  A.  Ferguson,  Statistical  Analysis  in  Psychology  and  Educ¬ 
ation.  (Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1959)  p.  169. 

2Ibid. ,  pp.  146  -  148. 

3 Ibid. ,  pp.  136  -  138. 
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In  determining  whether  or  not  the  differences  are  statistically 
significant,  .05  confidence  levels  are  set;  and  because  differences  are 
measured  in  one  direction  only,  one-tailed  tests  are  used. 

It  should  be  emphasized  at  this  point  that  the  writer  is  making 
a  major  assumption;  he  is  assuming  that  the  different  groups  of  school 
boards  which  participated  in  the  study  are  representative  of  the  respect¬ 
ive  groups  in  the  finite  population.  Since  there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
groups  are  representative,  the  conclusions  reached  on  the  basis  of  the 
statistical  analysis  are  sound  only  if  the  assumption  is  valid. 

Table  XX  presents  figures  indicating  the  relative  standings  of 
big,  medium,  and  small  boards  with  respect  to  the  ten  criteria.  A 
summary  of  statistical  differences  is  given  in  Table  XXI.  The  applic¬ 
ation  of  each  criterion  and  the  results  obtained  are  discussed  more  fully 
in  the  paragraphs  which  follow. 

Criterion  one.  The  number  of  boards  which  had  their  policies 
defined  in  writing  was  determined  for  each  group  and  that  number  was 
expressed  as  a  proportion  of  the  group.  Table  XX  shows  that  the  proport¬ 
ions  are  higher  for  the  bigger  boards.  The  chi-square  test,  referred  to 
above,  was  applied  to  determine  whether  these  differences  are  statist¬ 
ically  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence.  The  calculations 
showed  that  the  only  statistically  significant  differences  are  between 
big  boards  and  small  ones. 

Criterion  two.  The  figures  opposite  criterion  two  in  Table  XX 
represent  the  proportion  of  boards,  in  each  group,  which  had  formal 
constitutions  governing  their  composition  and  business  operation.  The 
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figures  indicate  that  the  proportion  for  medium  boards  is  higher  than  for 
small  ones,  and  the  proportion  for  big  boards  is  higher  than  for  medium 
ones.  Even  though  there  are  absolute  differences,  the  chi-square  tests 
reveal  that  the  only  statistically  significance  difference  is  between 
big  boards  and  small  ones. 

Criterion  three.  The  figures  for  criterion  three  in  Table  XX 
show  that  the  proportion  of  medium-sized  boards  which  arranged  a  board- 
teacher  conference  in  I960  -  1961  was  higher  than  the  proportions  for 
both  big  boards  and  small  ones.  In  fact,  big  boards  were  inferior  to 
small  ones  in  this  respect,  but  the  chi-square  test  showed  that  the 
differences  are  not  statistically  significant. 

Criterion  four.  The  figures  in  Table  XX  indicate  that  a  higher 
proportion  of  big  boards  than  of  medium  ones,  and  a  higher  proportion 
of  medium  than  of  small,  arranged  medical  services  for  their  schools. 
However,  a  chi-square  test  indicated  that  these  absolute  differences  are 
not  statistically  significant. 

Criterion  five.  The  proportion  of  boards  which  reported  to  have 
a  public  relations  program  is  higher  for  big  boards  than  for  medium,  and 
likewise,  the  proportion  for  medium  boards  is  higher  than  for  small  ones. 
When  the  chi-square  test  was  applied,  it  was  found  that  the  difference 
between  the  big  boards  and  the  small  ones  is  statistically  significant, 
while  the  differences  between  the  big  and  the  medium,  and  between  the 
medium  and  the  small,  are  not  statistically  significant. 

Criterion  six.  The  figures  for  this  criterion  show  the  proportion 
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of  classrooms,  administered  by  each  group  of  boards,  which  reported  paid 
janitor  services.  The  figures  in  parentheses  are  equivalent  decimal 
fractions.  Table  XX  shows  that  bigger  boards  provided  better  services 
with  respect  to  this  criterion.4  The  application  of  the  z-test,  referred 
to  earlier,  showed  that  the  differences  are  statistically  significant  at 
the  .05  level. 

Criterion  seven.  The  data  for  this  criterion  show  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  school  boards  which  had  a  regular  program  for  the  inspection 
of  their  schools  and  property  is  greater  for  big  boards  than  for  either 
medium  or  small  ones.  A  chi-square  test  confirmed  these  differences  to 
be  statistically  significant.  The  same  test  showed  no  statistical  sig¬ 
nificance  between  medium  and  small  boards  on  this  criterion. 

Criterion  eight.  To  compare  the  three  groups  of  boards  on  this 
criterion,  the  average  number  of  meetings  was  calculated  for  each.  Table 
XX  gives  these  averages.  The  t-test,  mentioned  earlier,  was  applied  to  the 
data.  It  showed  that  the  average  number  of  meetings  held  by  big  boards  is 
significantly  greater  than  the  average  number  for  medium  ones,  and  the 
average  number  for  medium  boards  is  significantly  greater  than  for  small 
ones. 

Criterion  nine.  The  figures  for  this  criterion  show  the  proportion 
of  teachers,  appointed  by  each  group  of  boards,  which  have  at  least  one 
year  of  university  training.  These  proportions  expressed  as  decimal 
fractions  readily  show  that  the  bigger  boards  had  a  higher  percentage  of 

4The  writer  assumes  that  paid  janitor  services  are  superior  to 
voluntary  ones  which  in  practice  are  often  irregular  and  haphazard. 
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better  qualified  teachers  than  smaller  boards.  The  z-test  revealed  that 
the  differences  are  statistically  significant. 

Criterion  tan.  The  figures  in  Table  XX  also  indicate  the  proport¬ 
ion  of  board  members,  in  each  group,  who  have  some  degree  of  university 
education.  Again,  the  proportion  is  higher  for  groups  with  bigger  boards, 
and  the  z-test  showed  the  differences  to  be  statistically  significant. 

The  above  analyses  show  that,  in  terms  of  absolute  differences, 
big  boards  rated  higher  than  medium,  and  medium  boards  rated  higher 
than  small  on  all  of  the  criteria  except  one.  The  exception  was  board- 
teacher  conferences.  Medium-sized  boards  conducted  more  of  these  confer¬ 
ences,  proportionally  speaking,  than  did  either  of  the  other  two  groups. 

On  none  of  the  criteria  did  small  boards  show  a  superiority  over  big  or 
medium  ones. 

Statistically,  by  using  a  one-tailed  test  and  .05  confidence  limits, 
the  big  boards  were  superior  to  small  ones  on  eight  of  the  ten  criteria. 
The  big  boards  were  superior  to  the  medium  ones  and  the  medium  were  sup¬ 
erior  to  the  small,  in  four  of  these  cases.  In  another  case,  the  big 
boards  were  found  to  be  statistically  superior  to  both  medium  and  small 
ones. 

It  can  be  concluded,  then,  that  using  the  ten  criteria  developed  in 
Chapter  IV  as  a  basis  for  comparison,  big  boards  operate  more  effectively 
than  medium-sized  ones,  and  they,  in  turn,  operate  more  effectively  than 
small  ones  in  the  Anglican  school  division  in  Newfoundland.  This  conclu¬ 
sion  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  criteria  are  valid  and  the  boards 
participating  in  the  study  are  representative  of  the  finite  population. 
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II.  COMPARISONS  BETWEEN  ISOLATED  AND  NON- ISOLATED  BOARDS 

This  section  compares  the  twenty-five  isolated  school  boards  with 
the  forty-five  non-isolated  ones  on  the  ten  criteria  used  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  section.  The  chi-square  formula  for  a  two  by  two  contingency  table, 
the  z-test  for  testing  the  significance  of  the  difference  between  inde¬ 
pendent  proportions,  and  the  t-test  for  testing  the  significance  of  the 
difference  between  two  means  for  independent  samples  are  also  used  in 
analysing  the  data  in  this  section.  Again,  it  is  assumed  that  the  boards 
in  both  the  isolated  and  non-isolated  groups  are  representative  of  the 
populations  from  which  they  came. 

The  relative  standings  of  the  isolated  and  non-isolated  groups  of 
boards  are  presented  in  Table  XXII.  The  results  obtained  from  the  applic¬ 
ation  of  the  criteria  to  the  two  groups  are  discussed  in  some  detail  in 
the  following  paragraphs. 

Criterion  one.  The  information  taken  from  the  completed  question¬ 
naires  showed  that  eighteen  non-isolated  and  three  isolated  school  boards 
had  written  policies.  The  proportion  of  non-isolated  boards  having 
written  policies  was  therefore  higher  than  the  proportion  for  the  other 
group.  By  arranging  the  data  into  a  two  by  two  contingency  table  and 
applying  the  chi-square  test,  it  was  found  that  this  difference  is  highly 
significant. 

Criterion  two.  The  figures  for  criterion  number  two,  in  Table 
XXII,  show  the  proportion  of  boards  which  had  formal  constitutions  to  be 
much  higher  for  the  non-isolated  than  for  the  isolated  group.  By  apply- 
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TABLE  XX 


THE  RELATIVE  STANDINGS  OF  TWENTY-ONE  BIG  SCHOOL  BOARDS,  TWENTY- 
TWO  MEDIUM  ONES,  AND  TWENTY- SEVEN  SMALL  ONES  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  THE  TEN  CRITERIA  DEVELOPED 


Criterion 

Number 

Big 

Standing  of  Boards 
Medium 

Small 

1. 

Proportion  of  boards 
with  written  policies 

9/21 

7/22 

5/27 

2. 

Proportion  of  boards 
with  formal  constitution 

8/21 

5/22 

5/27 

3. 

Proportion  of  boards  which 
held  board-teacher  conference 

7/21 

11/22 

12/27 

4. 

Proportion  of  boards  which 
provided  medical  services 

12/21 

11/22 

12/27 

5. 

Proportion  of  boards  which 
had  public  relations  program 

6/21 

3/22 

2/27 

6. 

Proportion  of  classrooms 
which  had  janitor  service 

(.77) 

463/594 

(.63) 

149/235 

(.58) 

68/129 

7. 

Proportion  of  boards  which 
inspected  school  property 

18/21 

14/22 

17/27 

8. 

Mean  number  of  meetings 
conducted  by  each  group 

9.9 

8.4 

6.1 

9. 

Proportion  of  qualified 
teachers  appointed  by 
each  group 

(.59) 

384/647 

(.46) 

114/245 

(.32) 

41/130 

10. 

Proportion  of  members 
with  university  education 

(.17) 

61/363 

(.11) 

28/244 

(.08) 

18/232 

o' 
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TABLE  XXI 

SUMMARY  OF  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  BOARDS 


Criterion 

number 

big  &  medium 

Between 

medium  &  small 

big  &  small 

1. 

No 

No 

Yes 

2. 

No 

No 

Yes 

3. 

No 

No 

No 

4. 

No 

No 

No 

5. 

No 

No 

Yes 

6. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

7. 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

8. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

9. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

10. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
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ing  the  chi-square  test  it  was  found  that  this  difference  is  statistic¬ 
ally  significant. 

Criterion  three.  The  proportion  of  boards  which  arranged  a  board- 
teacher  conference  was  found  to  be  slightly  higher  for  isolated  boards 
than  for  non-isolated  ones.  However,  when  a  statistical  test  was  applied, 
this  difference  was  found  to  be  not  significant. 

Criterion  four.  Twenty-four  of  the  forty-five  non-isolated  school 
boards  and  eleven  of  the  isolated  ones  provided  regular  medical  inspection 
for  their  schools.  Although  the  proportion  is  higher  in  favour  of  the 
larger  group,  the  difference  is  not  statistically  significant  when  a 
chi-square  test  is  applied. 

Criterion  five.  Only  one  board  out  of  twenty-five  in  the  isolated 
group  reported  having  a  public  relations  program,  while  the  proportion  for 
the  non-isolated  group  was  ten  out  of  forty-five.  A  chi-square  test 
established  that  the  difference  is  statistically  significant. 

Criterion  six.  The  figures  for  this  criterion  in  Table  XXII  give 
the  proportion  of  classrooms,  under  each  group  of  boards,  which  are  ser¬ 
viced  by  paid  janitors.  The  decimal  fractions  in  parentheses  readily 
show  that  the  proportion  for  schools  under  non-isolated  boards  is  higher 
than  for  the  others.  The  z-test  was  applied  and  the  difference  was 
found  to  be  statistically  significant. 

Criterion  seven.  The  figures  given  opposite  this  criterion  in 
Table  XXII  indicate  the  number  of  school  boards,  in  each  classification, 
which  had  a  regular  program  of  inspection  for  their  buildings  and  property. 
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The  chi-square  test  revealed  that  the  proportion  for  non-isolated  boards 
is  statistically  bigger  than  the  proportion  for  the  others. 

Criterion  eight.  For  comparison  on  this  criteria,  the  average 
number  of  board  meetings  conducted  by  each  group  of  boards  was  deter¬ 
mined  for  the  year  1960  -  1961.  After  the  means  were  computed,  a  t-test 
was  used  to  determine  whether  the  mean  for  the  non-isolated  group  was 
bigger  than  that  for  the  isolated  one.  The  difference  was  found  to  be 
statistically  significant. 

Criterion  nine.  The  figures  in  row  nine  of  Table  XXII  show  the 
proportion  of  university  trained  teachers  who  were  employed  by  the  two 
groups  of  school  boards.  The  z-test  confirmed  that  the  difference  is 
highly  significant  in  favour  of  non-isolated  boards. 

Criterion  ten.  The  data  for  criterion  ten  reveal  the  proportion 
of  members  with  university  education  for  both  isolated  and  non-isolated 
boards.  Even  though  the  decimal  fractions  given  in  the  parentheses 
indicate  a  higher  proportion  of  university  educated  people  on  non¬ 
isolated  boards,  the  difference  was  calculated  to  be  of  no  statistical 
significance. 

On  the  ten  criteria  listed,  non-isolated  boards  were  found  to  be 
superior  on  nine  when  absolute  differences  were  considered.  On  one 
criterion — board-teacher  conferences — the  isolated  boards  showed  a 
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TABLE  XXII 

THE  RELATIVE  STANDINGS  OF  FORTY-FIVE  NON- ISOLATED  AND  TWENTY- 
FIVE  ISOLATED  SCHOOL  BOARDS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  TEN 
CRITERIA  DEVELOPED  IN  THIS  STUDY 


Criteria 

Number 

Standing  of 
Non-isolated 

boards 

Isolated 

Significant 

difference 

1.  Proportion  of  boards  which 
had  written  policies 

18/45 

3/25 

Yes 

2.  Proportion  of  boards  which 
had  a  formal  constitution 

15/45 

3/25 

Yes 

3.  Proportion  of  boards  which 

held  board-teacher  conference  17/45 

11/25 

No 

4.  Proportion  of  boards  which 
provided  medical  inspection 

24/45 

11/25 

No 

5.  Proportion  of  boards  which 
had  public  relations  program 

10/45 

l/25 

Yes 

6.  Proportion  of  classrooms  which 

had  paid  janitor  service  ( . 77 ) 

553/719 

(.53) 

127/239 

Yes 

7.  Proportion  of  boards  which 
inspected  school  property 

30/45 

9/25 

Yes 

8.  Mean  number  of  meetings 
conducted  by  each  group 

8.7 

6.1 

Yes 

9.  Proportion  of  qualified 
teachers  appointed  by 
each  group  of  boards 

(.61) 

476/776 

(.26) 

63/246 

Yes 

10.  Proportion  of  members  with 
university  education 

(.14) 

83/588 

(.08) 

20/251 

No 
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Appropriate  statistical  analyses  showed  that  these  absolute  diff¬ 
erences  represented  differences  of  statistical  significance  in  seven  of 
the  ten  cases,  when  a  one-tailed  test  was  used  and  .05  confidence  limits 
were  set.  In  the  other  three  cases,  no  statistically  significant  diff¬ 
erences  were  recorded. 

Assuming  that  the  ten  criteria  used  are  valid  and  that  the  school 
boards  studied  are  representative  of  all  the  Anglican  boards  in  Newfound¬ 
land,  it  can  be  concluded  that,  within  the  Anglican  division  in  Newfound¬ 
land,  non-isolated  boards  operate  more  effectively  than  isolated  ones. 


CHAPTER  VII 


SUMMARY,  FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

One  major  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compile  information  on  the 
duties,  composition,  and  operation  of  Anglican  school  boards  in  Newfound¬ 
land.  A  further  purpose  was  to  compare  the  relative  effectiveness  of  big 
and  small  boards  and  also  the  effectiveness  of  boards  in  isolated  and  non¬ 
isolated  districts  of  the  province.  This  chapter  summarizes  the  proced¬ 
ure  followed  in  conducting  the  study,  lists  the  major  findings,  and 
presents  a  number  of  recommendations  for  improvement. 

I.  SUMMARY  OF  PROCEDURE 

In  Chapter  II,  the  literature  on  school  boards  was  studied.  This 
was  done  with  emphasis  on  three  main  topics:  (1)  Control  in  education  and 
the  sharing  of  responsibilities  between  central  and  local  governments; 

(2)  The  functions  of  school  boards  as  outlined  by  experts  in  the  liter¬ 
ature;  and  (3)  The  major  findings  of  school  board  studies  conducted  by 
the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States,  by  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  by  Marshall  and  Baker  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  duties  of  Newfoundland  school  boards  as  defined  in  the  New¬ 
foundland  Education  Act  were  examined  and  summarized  in  Chapter  IV.  This 
was  done  not  only  to  determine  the  legal  duties  delegated  to  these  boards, 
but  also  to  determine  whether  they  are  given  as  much  control  and  discret¬ 
ionary  power  as  experts  in  the  literature  feel  necessary  for  efficient 
school  board  government  at  the  local  level. 
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In  Chapter  IV,  ten  criteria  were  developed  for  comparing  the 
effectiveness  of  Newfoundland  school  boards  when  they  are  classified, 
first,  according  to  the  number  of  teachers  they  employ,  and  second, 
according  to  location  in  the  province.  The  criteria  grew  out  of  a  study 
of  the  literature  and  an  examination  of  the  boards'  duties  as  specified 
in  The  Education  Act. 

To  gather  information  on  the  actual  composition  and  operation  of 
school  boards,  a  questionnaire  was  constructed  and  distributed  to  the 
ninety  Anglican  school  boards  in  the  province.  Seventy  of  the  boards 
responded,  some  after  considerable  persuasion.  The  information  received 
was  presented  in  Chapter  V  under  the  following  headings:  board  comp¬ 
osition,  organization  and  business  management,  physical  facilities,  educ¬ 
ational  programs,  the  board  and  staff,  and  miscellaneous  functions.  A 
short  questionnaire,  which  was  completed  by  the  Anglican  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  supplemented  the  information  received  from  the 
school  boards.  In  the  summary  of  Chapter  V,  comparisons  were  made 
between  some  of  the  findings  of  this  study  and  comparable  information 
obtained  from  the  board  studies  reviewed  in  Chapter  II. 

In  Chapter  VI,  the  seventy  boards  participating  in  the  study  were 
divided  into  groups  of  big,  medium,  and  small.  Big  boards  were  those 
which  employed  more  than  fifteen  teachers,  medium  boards  employed  from 
ten  to  fifteen,  and  small  ones  employed  fewer  than  ten.  On  the  basis  of 
this  classification,  there  were  twenty-one  big  boards,  twenty-two  medium 
ones,  and  twenty-seven  small  ones.  These  three  groups  were  then  compared 
by  applying  the  ten  criteria  developed  in  Chapter  IV.  It  was  assumed 
that  the  boards  participating  in  the  study  were  representative  of  all 
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the  Anglican  boards  in  Newfoundland.  Statistical  tests  were  used  to 
measure  the  significance  of  differences  between  the  ratings  for  differ¬ 
ent  groups  on  each  of  the  ten  criteria. 

The  school  boards  in  isolated  and  non-isolated  districts  were  also 
compared  on  the  ten  criteria.  Isolated  boards  were  those  located  in 
educational  districts  where  the  several  communities  constituting  the 
district  were  not  connected  by  road  or  rail,  and  also  small  districts 
which  were  located  in  sections  of  the  province  remote  from  other  dist¬ 
ricts.  Again,  it  was  assumed  that  the  school  boards  studied  were 
representative  of  the  finite  population,  and  statistical  tests  were  used 
to  determine  the  significance  of  the  differences  between  the  twenty-five 
isolated  ones  and  the  forty-five  non-isolated. 

II.  MAJOR  FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  major  findings  of  this  study  are  summarized  and  discussed 
below  under  eight  headings.  These  findings  are  based  on  a  study  of  the 
Newfoundland  Education  Act  and  on  information  received  from  the  seventy 
boards  which  participated  in  the  study. 

Educational  control .  Newfoundland  school  boards  are  delegated 
sufficient  control  and  authority  for  effective  school  government  at  the 
local  level.  The  Education  Act  provides  ample  latitude  for  discretionary 
action  on  the  part  of  boards. 

Composition  of  boards.  Newfoundland  school  board  districts  proved 
to  be  very  small  in  terms  of  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  them;  70 
per  cent  of  them  had  fewer  than  fifteen  teachers  and  only  one  district 
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had  more  than  one  hundred.  Iwo  reasons  may  be  advanced  to  explain  why 
boards  are  so  small:  one,  the  denominational  system  causes  a  duplication 
of  services  in  nearly  every  district;  and  two,  the  boundaries  of  educ¬ 
ational  districts  usually  coincide  with  the  boundaries  of  the  various 
parishes. 

The  study  showed  that  the  average  membership  per  board  was  twelve 
which  is  considerably  higher  than  that  found  in  other  parts  of  North 
America.  The  majority  of  members  were  fishermen  and  labourers,  and  had 
less  than  a  high  school  education.  This  compared  unfavourably  with  the 
picture  in  the  United  States  and  even  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  writer  feels 
that  the  number  of  members  on  the  board,  their  occupational  status,  and 
their  educational  standing  are  all  related  in  that  high  membership  necess¬ 
itates  a  wide  representation  from  fishermen  and  labourers  and  these  two 
groups  have  the  least  formal  education  of  any  in  the  province. 

Only  one  per  cent  of  the  school  board  members  were  non-Angl ican. 

Organization  and  business  management.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  boards 
studied  had  written  policies.  Seventeen  per  cent  of  them  operated  in 
standing  committees;  apparently  the  high  number  of  members  on  some  boards 
would  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  operate  otherwise.  Only  two  boards 
had  a  paid  full-time  secretary.  When  in  need  of  professional  help,  boards 
consulted  the  Department  of  Education,  the  district  supervisor,  or  the 
supervising  principal.  Even  though  the  Department  has  organized  the 
entire  province,  St.  John's  excepted,  into  supervisory  inspectorates,  each 
entitled  to  its  own  resident  supervisor,  only  30  per  cent  of  the  school 
boards  named  the  supervisor  as  a  source  of  professional  help.  One  reason 
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for  this  may  be  that  school  boards  are  reluctant  to  seek  assistance  from 
a  supervisor  who  belongs  to  a  different  religious  denomination. 

The  boards  held  an  average  of  eight  meetings  each,  during  I960  - 
1961,  but  sixteen  boards  conducted  three  or  fewer.  Transportation  diff¬ 
iculties  constituted  the  main  reason  for  the  boards  not  holding  more 
meetings;  however,  some  chairmen  conveyed  the  impression  that  they  saw 
little  need  for  holding  them.  Practically  all  the  regular  meetings  were 
closed  to  the  public,  although  this  practice  is  strongly  condemned  in  the 
literature.  Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  boards  reimbursed  their  members  for 
expenses  incurred  by  travelling  to  meetings.  Finances  from  local  sources 
were  raised  mainly  through  school  fees  and  various  types  of  entertainments. 

Physical  facilities.  Many  Newfoundland  schools  still  have  prim¬ 
itive  facilities.  The  study  indicated  that  only  half  the  classrooms 
operated  by  the  boards  studied  had  central  heating  systems;  only  two- 
thirds  had  electricity  and  a  somewhat  smaller  fraction  had  water  and  sew¬ 
erage  facilities.  Nineteen  per  cent  of  the  classrooms  were  serviced  by 
out-door  toilets  and  21  per  cent  of  them  still  depended  on  voluntary 
janitor  service.  Only  the  bigger  school  systems  had  an  auditorium  or 
gymnasium. 

The  most  common  explanation  for  the  lack  of  essential  services 
in  many  Newfoundland  schools  is  that  the  schools  are  located  in  areas 
where  there  are  no  publicly  owned  water  and  electrical  systems.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  essential  physical  facilities 
and  services  are  difficult  to  provide  only  because  boards  do  not  have 
the  necessary  funds  and  cannot  obtain  them  under  the  present  disorgan- 
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ized  system  of  raising  local  revenue. 

Educational  programs.  Only  two  or  three  of  the  bigger  boards  pro¬ 
vided  any  programs  other  than  the  bare  academic  one.  Commercial  courses 
were  provided  by  three  boards,  Home  Economics  by  two,  and  Industrial  Arts 
by  only  one.  Even  the  academic  program  was  not  diverse;  only  sixteen 
boards  offered  physics,  and  chemistry  was  offered  by  only  nine. 

The  reason  for  the  narrow  academic  program  and  the  lack  of  diver¬ 
sification  are  probably  many.  However,  the  writer  thinks  that  school 
systems  in  Newfoundland  do  not  have  sufficient  pupils  to  enable  school 
boards  to  provide  adequate  educational  programs.  According  to  the  liter¬ 
ature,  only  three  of  the  ninety  Anglican  boards  in  the  province  meet  the 
minimum  number  of  pupils  desirable  for  effective  school  organization. 

The  board  and  the  staff.  Boards  and  principals  appear  to  work  to¬ 
gether  cooperatively  on  a  number  of  matters,  some  of  which  are  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  board.  For  example,  assignment  of  classes  to  teachers  was 
handled  by  principals  in  73  per  cent  of  the  districts;  in  79  per  cent, 
principals  decided  or  helped  to  decide  when  school  holidays  were  kept. 
Apparently  boards  feel  that,  even  though  they  have  responsibilities  or 
authority  in  these  and  similar  matters,  they  do  not  possess  the  necessary 
professional  competence  to  make  certain  decisions,  hence  they  are  left 
for  the  principals  to  make. 

Teachers  employed  were,  for  the  most  part,  selected  by  the  whole 
board,  but  in  17  per  cent  of  the  districts,  the  chairmen  made  the  final 
decision  regarding  appointments.  It  seems  reasonable  that  in  some  isol¬ 
ated  districts  where  boards  are  unable  to  meet  regularly  the  chairman 
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must  be  responsible  for  teacher  appointment.  Fourteen  per  cent  of  all 
the  teachers  employed  during  I960  -  1961  were  procured  and  recommended  to 
boards  by  the  Department  of  Education.  No  teacher  orientation  programs 
were  reported  by  any  board;  in  fact,  60  per  cent  of  the  boards  did  not 
even  arrange  the  board-teacher  conference  as  required  by  the  Act. 

Miscellaneous  information.  Eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  boards 
indicated  they  did  not  have  a  public  relations  program.  Only  half  of 
the  boards  arranged  medical  inspection  for  their  schools.  Although  The 
Education  Act  gives  boards  the  authority  to  establish  and  operate  night 
schools,  no  boards  have  taken  advantage  of  that  responsibility. 

Big  boards  versus  small  ones.  The  application  of  the  ten  criteria 
developed  to  determine  the  relative  effectiveness  of  school  boards  showed 
that  the  big  boards  were  superior  to  medium  ones  and  medium  ones  were 
superior  to  small  ones  in  the  performance  of  specific  duties.  Further¬ 
more,  data  from  the  questionnaire  showed  that  the  bigger  boards  were 
unquestionably  superior  to  the  smaller  ones  in  the  provision  of  modern 
facilities  and  better  educational  programs.  This  finding  lends  support 
to  the  contention  in  the  literature  that  big  districts  are  more  effect¬ 
ive  than  small  ones. 

Non-isolated  boards  versus  isolated  ones.  When  compared  on  the 
same  ten  criteria  referred  to  above,  non-isolated  boards  were  found  to  be 
highly  superior  to  isolated  ones  in  the  performance  of  certain  duties 
implied  in  the  criteria.  However,  isolated  boards  conducted  more  board- 
teacher  conferences,  but  the  number  was  not  statistically  significant. 
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The  writer  feels  that  three  factors  contribute  to  the  relative  ineffect¬ 
iveness  of  isolated  boards.  Theyare:  (1)  poor  road  communications  which 
make  it  impossible  for  boards  to  meet  and  operate  as  they  schould,  (2) 
schools  are  very  small,  and  (3)  the  boards'  financial  resources  are  more 
limited  than  those  of  other  boards. 

These  major  findings  lead  to  two  general  conclusions  which  may  be 
inserted  at  this  point: 

1.  Although  Newfoundland  school  boards  are  delegated  sufficient 
control  of  education  for  effective  local  government  a  big  major¬ 
ity  of  them  do  not  exercise  this  control.  Evidence  clearly 
indicates  that  very  little  discretionary  authority  is  exercised 
by  boards  either  in  the  field  of  curriculum  or  in  administrative 
areas. 

2.  When  compared  with  boards  in  other  parts  of  North  America,  New¬ 
foundland  boards  are  overcrowed  with  members  who  have  very  little 
formal  education.  These  people  are  incapable  of  planning,  organ¬ 
ising,  and  administering  education  without  expert  professional 
assistance  and  guidance. 

III.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

As  a  result  of  the  findings  listed  in  the  forgoing  section,  and  a 
study  of  the  literature  on  school  board  organization  and  administration, 
the  following  suggestions  are  offered  for  more  effective  operation  of 
Anglican  school  boards  in  Newfoundland. 

1.  In  order  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  Newfoundland  school 
boards,  consolidation  of  small  units  should  be  effected  where 
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ever  feasible.  The  writer  suggests  that  a  competent  committee 
representing  both  the  Department  of  Education  (Anglican  Division) 
and  Synod  be  set  up  to  study  school  district  reorganization  and 
to  work  out  a  plan  for  implementation. 

2.  Regarding  board  composition,  the  writer  strongly  recommends  that 
the  number  of  members  on  the  majority  of  boards,  particularly 
bigger  ones,  be  drastically  reduced.  Seven  members  should  be 
sufficient  for  any  board.  Not  only  would  this  reduction  make  it 
administratively  possible  for  boards  to  operate  more  efficiently, 
it  would  also  make  it  possible  to  improve  the  calibre  of  board 
members  because  only  the  most  able  need  be  selected. 

3.  Provision  should  be  made  for  more  adequate  professional  assist¬ 
ance  to  boards.  Bigger  school  boards  (possibly  those  which 
employ  thirty  teachers  and  over)  should  appoint  their  own  exec¬ 
utive  officer  or  director  of  education  whose  duties  would  corr¬ 
espond  to  the  duties  of  a  superintendent  in  other  parts  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  provision  of  such  a  person 
would  have  the  added  stimulus  of  encouraging  smaller  boards  to 
consolidate.  Where  consolidation  is  impracticable,  an  improved 
system  of  supervision  should  be  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Education. 

4.  A  committee  should  be  established  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
local  school  finances  with  a  view  to  introducing  some  system  of 
regular  income  from  local  sources.  An  extension  of  local  tax 
authorities  to  other  areas  of  the  province  appears  to  be  the 
most  promising  possibility. 
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5.  The  school  boards  within  the  Anglican  Division  should  organize 
themselves  into  a  Diocesan  Association  of  School  Boards.  This 
association  should  operate  along  the  same  lines  as  the  provincial 
associations  in  other  Canadian  provinces. 

6.  The  Department  of  Education  should  immediately  encourage  and 
assist  (chiefly  through  district  school  supervisors)  school 
boards  in  the  development  of  a  set  of  written  policies  or  by¬ 
laws.  This  would  stimulate  boards  to  exercise  more  discretion¬ 
ary  power  than  they  do  at  present. 

7.  Until  such  time  as  recommendation  number  three  is  implemented, 
pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  school  boards  which  neglect 
to  conduct  a  board-teacher  conference  in  September  of  each  year, 
when  such  a  conference  is  feasible.  The  holding  of  this  con¬ 
ference  is  of  utmost  importance  to  education  when  boards  do  not 
have  a  superintendent;  it  may  provide  the  only  opportunity  for 
boards  to  come  face  to  face  with  educational  problems  in  the 
district. 

8.  A  program  of  in-service  training  should  be  instituted  for  board 
members.  Such  a  program  could  include  board  workshops,  board 
conferences,  and  planned  visits  to  other  educational  districts. 
In-service  training  for  school  boards  should  be  one  of  the  major 
responsibilities  of  district  supervisors. 
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APPENDIX 


11033  -  108  St., 
EDMONTON,  Alta. 
April  14,  1962. 


Dear  Chairman  or  Secretary: 

At  the  present  time  I  am  doing  graduate  work  in  Educational 
Administration  at  the  University  of  Alberta.  As  part  of  my  work,  I 
am  attempting  a  study  of  the  operation  of  Anglican  School  boards  in 
Newfoundland.  In  order  to  collect  data  for  this  study,  I  have  con¬ 
structed  a  questionnaire  which  I  am  enclosing  with  the  hope  that  you 
can  find  time  to  fill  it  in  and  return  it  to  me. 

The  enclosed  letter  from  Mr.  Kirby  indicates  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  is  willing  for  this  study  to  be  undertaken. 

I  might  state  that  the  data  collected  will  be  reported  for 
groups  of  school  boards  and  not  for  any  particular  board.  Inform¬ 
ation  from  individual  boards  will  be  strictly  confidential. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  study,  if  conducted,  will  help  not 
only  me  but  all  of  us  who  are  directly  associated  with  education  in 
the  province. 

May  I  express  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  your  cooperation  in 
this  project. 


Yours  truly, 


Cecil  Roebothan 


Dept,  of  Education, 
St.  John's,  Nfld., 
March  14,  1962. 


Dear  Chairman, 

Mr.  Cecil  Roebothan,  one  of  our  school  supervisors,  who  is  doing 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  has  chosen  as  the 
topic  for  his  thesis  "The  Operation  of  Anglican  School  Boards  in 
Newfoundland".  To  get  material  for  this  study,  Mr.  Roebothan  is 
sending  a  questionnaire  to  all  boards. 

I  will  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  will  give  Mr.  Roebothan  all 
the  assistance  you  can.  It  is  my  wish  to  have  copies  of  the  thesi 
mimeographed  for  distribution  to  all  our  board  members,  but  of 
course,  the  whole  plan  will  fail  without  your  cooperation. 

Yours  truly, 

F.  Kirby 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  EDUCATION. 
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A  STUDY  OF  THE  OPERATION  OF  ANGLICAN  SCHOOL  BOARDS 

IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 

Please  answer  as  many  of  the  following  questions  as  accurately  as 
you  can.  If  you  cannot  answer  a  question,  or  if  for  some  reason  you  pre¬ 
fer  not  to,  leave  it  out  and  proceed  to  the  next  one. 

The  aim  of  this  questionnaire  is  to  gather  information  on  the 
operation  of  Anglican  Boards  in  general  and  not  on  particular  Boards; 
therefore,  the  name  of  the  Board  may  be  omitted  if  so  desired. 


Name  of  Board 


COMPOSITION  OF  BOARD 

1.  How  many  members  are  there  on  you  Board?  . 

2.  Who  chooses  new  Board  members  for  recommendation 

to  the  Superintendent?  . 

3.  How  many  members  have  been  on  the  Board  for: 

(a)  less  than  five  years?  . 

(b)  between  five  and  ten  years?  . 

(c)  more  than  ten  years?  . 

4.  How  many  members  of  the  Board  have: 

(a)  some  University  education?  . 

(b)  no  high  school  education  (Grades  IX,  X  and  XI 

or  the  equivalent)  . 

5.  How  many  female  members  are  on  the  Board?  . 

6.  What  is  the  average  age  (give  an  approximate  figure) 

of  the  members  on  your  Board?  . 
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7.  How  many  members  of  the  Board  do  not  belong  to 

the  Anglican  Church?  . 

8.  How  many  ceased  to  be  members  of  the  Board  because  of 

failure  to  meet  conditions  required  by  the  Act?  . 

9.  How  many  Board  members  are: 

(a)  business  people?  . 

(b)  professional  people  (clergy,  doctors,  etc.)?  . 

(c)  semi-professional  (engineers,  mechanics,  etc.)?  . 

(d)  fishermen  or  farmers?  . 

(e)  labourers?  . 

10.  Is  the  present  chairman  of  the  Board  a  Clergyman?  . 

11.  Please  indicate  which  of  the  following  officers  the  Board  has; 
Place  an  (X)  after  the  appropriate  ones. 

(a)  Chairman .  (d)  Treasurer . 

(b)  Vice-Chairman .  (e)  Secretary-Treasurer . 

(c)  Secretary . 

12.  Please  indicate  the  type  of  secretary  service  the  Board  has  by 
placing  an  (x)  after  the  appropriate  one: 

(a)  paid  full  time  Secretary  . 

(b)  paid  part  time  Secretary  (who  spends  twenty  hours  or  more 

per  week  at  Board  work)  . 

(c)  paid  part  time  Secretary  (who  spends  less  than  twenty 

hours  per  week  at  Board  work)  . 

(d)  a  Secretary  who  works  voluntarily  . 

13.  Does  the  Board  have  an  office  of  its  own?  . 

14.  Does  the  Board  have  an  executive?  . 


•  * 


■ 
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BOARD  DISTRICT 

1.  Please  indicate  the  number  of: 

(a)  teachers  employed  by  the  Board?  . 

(b)  classrooms  in  the  Board  district?  . 

2.  How  many  communities  are  served  by  the  Board?  . 

3.  How  many  of  these  are  connected  by  road  and/or  rail?  . 

5.  Is  it  convenient,  from  the  point  of  view  of  travelling,  for 

a  majority  of  your  Board  to  meet  regularly?  . 

6.  Does  the  Board  refund  travelling  expenses  incurred  by  members 

in  attending  meetings?  . 

7.  If  travelling  conditions  do  not  permit  the  Board  to  meet 
fairly  regularly,  underline  the  method  or  methods  generally 
used  to  conduct  Beard  business. 

(a)  The  chairman  does  the  work. 

(b)  The  Board  has  a  committee  with  specified  duties  operating 
in  each  community. 

(c)  The  Board  members  in  each  community  look  after  the  school. 

(d)  Other  arrangements  are  made.  If  so,  please  specify: 


BUSINESS  OPERATION 

1.  Does  the  Board  have  a  formal  constitution?  . 

2.  Does  the  Board  have  a  set  of  by-laws  approved  by  the 

Council  of  Education?  . 

3.  Does  the  Board  have  written  policies  regarding  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  schools  under  its  jurisdiction?  . 

4.  How  many  Board  meetings  were  held  during  the  year  1960-61?  .... 

At  how  many  of  these  meetings  was  a  quorum  present?  . 


5. 
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6.  How  many  members  attended  no  meetings?  . 

7.  Was  the  public  invited  to  attend  these  meetings?  . 

8.  Did  the  members  have  a  copy  of  the  agenda  before  the  day  of 

the  meeting?  . 

9.  Are  meetings  held  in  the  afternoons  or  in  the  evenings?  ... 

10.  Does  the  Board  make  use  of  standing  committees  for  its  work? 

If  it  does,  list  them  below: 

(a)  .  (d) . 

(b)  .  (e) . 

(c)  .  (f) . 


11.  Does  the  Board  have  a  scale  of  fees  approved  by  the 

Department  of  Education?  . 

12.  Please  list  below,  in  order  of  importance,  four  methods  used 
by  your  Board  to  raise  money  locally: 

(a)  .  (c) . 

(b)  .  (d) . 


13.  Approximately  what  percentage  of  the  Board's  total  expenditure 

on  education  was  raised  locally  (this  may  be  determined  from 
the  last  Annual  Return)?  . 

14.  Dpes  the  Board  owe  money  borrowed  on  account  of  capital  expend¬ 
iture  (buildings,  extensions  and  major  repairs)?  . 


BUILDINGS 

1.  Does  the  Board  operate  a  central  or  regional  high  school?  .... 

2.  Are  pupils  bused  to  school  in  any  part  of  the  Board  district?.. 

3.  Does  the  Board  own  the  bus  or  buses?  . 
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4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


Please  indicate  the  number  of  classrooms  under  your  Board 
which  have  the  services  of; 

(a)  central  heating  . 

(b)  electricity  . 

(c)  water  and  sewerage  . 

(d)  library  (special  room)  . 

(e)  auditorium  . 

(f)  gymnasium  . 

(g)  outdoor  toilets  . 

Please  indicate  the  number  of  classrooms  under  your  Board  which 
are  serviced  by: 

(a)  a  paid  janitor  . 

(b)  partly  paid  and  partly  voluntary  service  . 

(c)  voluntary  service  . 

When  janitors  are  employed,  are  their  duties  listed  in  writing? 
Are  the  janitors  responsible  to  the  School  Board  or  to  the 
principal s? 

Does  the  Board  provide  for  the  regular  inspection  of  school 

buildings  and  property?  . 

Who  conducts  the  inspection?  (Chairman,  Secretary,  Board  member, 
principal ,  etc. )  . 


PROGRAMS  OF  STUDIES 

1.  How  many  schools  under  your  Board  are  doing  high  school  work 
(Grades  IX  to  XI)?  . 


•  ' 


«  *  *  » 
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2.  Has  the  Board  authorized  the  teachers  to  use  text  books  or 

courses  of  study  in  Religious  Instruction,  other  than  those 
recommended  by  the  Department?  . 

3.  Has  the  Board  authorized,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Department,  the  use  of  text  books  not  recommended  in  the 
syllabus? 

4.  Are  the  following  sciences  taught  in  any  of  your  schools?  Check 
by  placing  an  (X)  in  the  appropriate  blanks. 

(a)  Physics  . 

(b)  Chemistry  . 

(c)  Biology  . 

5.  Do  any  Schools  under  your  Board  offer: 

(a)  a  Commercial  program?  . 

(b)  Home  Economics?  . 

(c)  Music?  . 

(d)  Industrial  Arts  courses?  . 

(e)  Physical  Education?  . 

6.  What  foreign  languages,  if  any,  are  taught  in  schools  under 

your  Board?  . 

STAFF  PERSONNEL 

1.  How  many  of  the  teachers  employed  by  your  Board  have  a  First 

Grade  Certificate  or  higher?  . 

2.  How  many  teachers  are  licenced?  . 

3.  Are  teachers'  applications  usually  considered  by: 

(a)  the  whole  Board?  . 


' 

■ 

. 

■ 
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(b)  the  staffing  committee?  . 

(c)  the  Chairman  and  the  officers?  . 

(d)  the  Chairman?  . 

4.  Who  makes  the  final  decision  as  to  whether  a  new  teacher  is 

accepted  or  not?  . 

5.  Does  the  District  Supervisor  or  the  Supervising  Principal,  if 

there  is  one,  assist  in  the  procurement  and  selection  of 
teachers?  . 

6.  Does  the  Board  assign  the  grades  to  be  taught  by  each  teacher, 

or  is  this  usually  left  to  the  principal?  . 

7.  Does  the  Board  usually  have  to  depend  on  the  Department  in  order 

to  secure  enough  teachers  to  staff  its  schools?  . 

8.  If  the  answer  to  number  seven  is  yes,  how  many  teachers  were 

recommended  by  the  Department  last  year?  . 

9.  Do  principals  or  the  Supervising  Principal  attend  Board  meet¬ 
ings  in  an  advisory  capacity?  . 

10.  About  how  many  meetings  per  year  do  principals  attend?  . 

11.  Does  the  District  Supervisor  attend  Board  meetings  when  he  is 

in  your  area?  . 

12.  Whom  does  the  Board  usually  consult  when  in  need  of 

professional  help?  . 

13.  Did  the  Board  arrange  a  conference  with  teachers  earlier  in 

the  year?  . 

14.  Is  it  feasible  from  a  geographical  point  of  view  to  hold  such 

a  conference?  . . . - 


■ 
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15.  Does  the  Board  have  an  orientation  program  to  help  new  teachers 

become  familiar  with  the  school  system?  . 

16.  Are  teachers'  salaries  increased  by  Board  funds?  . 

If  so,  by  what  amount?  . 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1.  Do  your  schools  have  the  services  of  a  doctor  or  a  nurse?  .... 

2.  If  they  don't,  what  provision  is  made  for  the  health  inspection 

of  the  pupils?  . 

3.  Who  decides  when  schools  reopen  in  September?  . 

4.  Are  school  holidays  determined  by: 

(a)  the  school  board?  . 

(b)  the  principal  and  his  staff?  . 

(c)  the  Board  and  the  principal?  . 

5.  Does  the  Board  own  a  teacher's  residence?  . 

6.  If  there  are  more  than  one  residence,  please  indicate  the 

number?  . 

7.  Does  the  Board  operate  or  assume  any  responsibility  for  the 

operation  of  night  schools?  . 

8.  Does  the  Board  have  a  public  relations  program?  . 

If  the  answer  to  number  eight  above  is  yes,  list  below  the  steps 
taken  to  inform  the  public  about  education: 

(a)  . 

(b)  . 

(c)  . 

(a)  . 


9. 


.  ' 


'  '  ■  * 


11033  -  108  St., 
EDMONTON,  Alta. 

June  1,  1962. 


Dear  Chairman  or  Secretary: 

In  April  I  mailed  a  questionnaire  to  each  of  the 
ninety  Anglican  school  boards  in  Newfoundland.  The  purpose 
of  that  questionnaire  was  to  gather  information  for  a  study 
of  "The  Operation  of  Anglican  School  Boards"  which  I  am 
conducting  as  a  partial  requirement  for  the  Master's  degree 
in  Educational  Administration  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 

To  date,  I  have  received  just  over  fifty  completed 
copies,  but  I  still  need  another  twenty-five  or  so,  if  the 
study  is  to  be  successfully  completed.  As  you  can  guess  then, 
the  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  ask  you  if  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  fill  in  the  questionnaire  for  your  board  and  return 
it  to  me,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so.  It  will  not  take 
you  very  long  unless  your  board  is  exceptionally  large. 

As  I  stated  to  you  in  my  first  letter,  information 
from  individual  boards  will  be  kept  in  strict  confidence  and 
no  board  will  be  identified  by  name  in  the  report. 

Again,  may  I  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  help  and 
cooperation. 


Yours  truly, 


C.  Roebothan. 


m 
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A  STUDY  OF  THE  OPERATION  OF  ANGLICAN  SCHOOL  BOARDS  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 

(To  be  filled  in  by  the  Department  of  Education) 

1.  How  many  Anglican  school  boards  have  been  penalized  during  the  past 
year,  I960  -  1961,  because  of  failure  to  submit  an  annual  financial 
statement  in  accordance  with  Section  14  of  the  Act? 


2.  Has  the  Superintendent  recommended  the  removal  from  office  during  the 
past  year,  I960  -  1961,  of  board  members  because  of  incompetency  or 
any  other  reason? 


3.  Has  the  Department  withheld  maintenacne  grants  from  boards  because  of 
their  failure  to  meet  the  provisions  stated  in  the  Departmental  Reg¬ 
ulations? 


4.  Approximately  how  many  teachers  were  recommended  to  school  boards  for 
appointment  because  they  could  not  secure  sufficient  numbers  on  their 
own? 


5.  How  many  Anglican  high  schools  are  not  using  the  Public  Examinations 

in  Grades  IX  and  X? _ 

How  big,  in  terms  of  teachers  employed,  are  the  boards  which  admin¬ 
ister  these  schools? _ 


6.  To  how  many  school  boards  has  Council  granted  permission  to  select 
textbooks  and  undertake  curriculum  improvements? 


7.  Approximately  how  many  unlicenced  teachers  are  on  the  payroll  for 

Anglican  schools? _ 

8.  How  many  boards,  if  any,  are  administered  by  the  Superintendent  of 

Education  r1 _ 


Comments: 


I 


